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pow waving side by side with the Union Jack 


he has really adopted the modern Plymouthite edge of the town, near the base of one of Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, sit- 
of England, in thorough co-operation for the | 


1 as those appointed to take charge of the 
doctrines, us has been lately shown by Dr. | the hills, modestly stands the Presbyterian ting as the court of last resort upon ques- 


world. Heb. xii. 6—14; 1 Cor. xi. 31, ging statements as to t 
temporal concerns, and give to their pastor 


— 
oun LONDON — NDENCE. 32. | distribution; from the Rev. Dr. 
one 


sup ion of what Burke called “the sum of | Carson of Coleraine, in a powerful pamphlet. ohurch, which every Sabbath is filled with tions of constitutional law? their right baad, in token of cordial rece Our v ers will be chastised, unless Baltimore, enclosing from the Rev. 
The Polish Question— The Mistake as to Aus- all human villanies.” Lord Palmerston bas, | which thoroughly analyzes the writings of | a congregation to whom it must bea ples- I was iu hopes that the Hepertory would tion and affectionate ard—(see — we jud tn ee by his word, and put Basil Manly, Jr., of Richmond, Virginia, 
‘tria—fhe Polish —— Romanists— — in glowing language, referred to this, and the | their leaders, who are too prone to deny under sure to preach. The buildiag, though old | have thrown some light upon this subject, | xvi, seo. 7.) = * — > ll us wheat 4 condemns. By and requesting a grant of books for the 
Fraternity —~ brew Appeal - “dint ” 2 Board Southern 
the United and a Buropean War The — — the fashioned, is ia most excellent order, nicely | but the July number is before me, aud 1 | II is but just to add, that in the Confes- | terrible things, in righteousness, thou of the Bep- 
‘woe Palmerston, the Queen's Speech and the Slave out of the — in New York, as kind of — the subject of jastification —if, | papered and painted inside, and surrouad- 60d nothing specially ad rem sion of Faith, and in other parts of the | answerest us, O God of our salvation.” a 


and Plymou 

Church—Act of Uniformity — Preachers 
“of the 

* Lox box, July 31, 1863. 
"Messrs. Editors—The Polish question con- 
Undes to Occupy attention, and whether it is 
to be solved by diplomacy or an appeal to the 
word, is still doubtfal, although it is true 
that war eceme lese likely than it was a week 
ago. It now appears beyond question, that 
the Russian Government had been led by their 
own ambassador at Vienna to believe that 
Austria woald detach herself from any con- 
cert of action with France and Eogland. But 
this wes @ grend mistake; and therefore, 
when Gortechakoff's despatch was read to the 
Austrian Minister, he could scarcely restrain 
hie wrath, and on his leaving the room, it 


found utterance not only in an explosion of 


of hurt and insult, but in an im- 
mediate communication by telegraph to the 
Cabinets of the Tuilleries and St. James, to 
the effect thet Austria would bold fast through- 
ont the whele business, to the Western Powers. 
Much irritation was also caused by the insinua- 
tion of Gortechekoff, that ber own (Prussian) 
Polish provinces were misgoverned as really 
(supposing the charge against Russia to be 
true) as those under Russian rule. In point 
of fact thie was unwarranted. Prussian Po- 
land is prosperous— Russian Poland little bet- 
ter than a country half tilled, and without 
commerce, and with a population degraded 
and utterly destitute of that middle class 
which is the strength of constitutional coun- 
tries, aed the elements of which are developed 
in both moral and material progress. 

The Jews, as a people, are very numerous 
in the Russian empire, and especially in the 
provinces of Congress-Poland. They number 
more than tio millions of souls. A remarka- 
ble change has taken place in their condition 
as relates to the cessation of jealousies be- 
tween themselves and the Poles. The latter, 
ae you are aware, are Romanist in their faith, 
and to a greater or less extent they have not 
only looked with horror upon the Jews, as the 
enemies of Christ, but have oppressed and per- 
secuted them. The Orthodox Greek Church, 
also, acting through the Czars of Russia, has 
robbed them of the rights of citizenship. The 
Jews of Poland are proving themselves pa- 
triotic in their sympathies. Hence the Rus- 
sian soldiers show them no mercy; and not 


set-off to the snocesses of General Meade, the 
retreat of Lee, and the fall of Vicksbarg and 


Port Hudson. But people in general are aware 


that those atrocious outrages were prompted 
by the joint action of Popish Irishmen, jealous 
of an influx of negro labour, and of pro South- 
ern sympathies, excited, it may be, by ring- 
leaders and firebrands from Virginia. One 
thing is evident—that the only hope of the 
black race is in the gradual emancipation 
policy of the Washington Cabinet, and that in 
the hope and prayer that this may be the con- 
summation of the struggle, hundreds of thou- 
sands of the salt of thie land look with fa- 
vour on the recuperative aspects of Northern 
affairs. 

As for Archbishop Hughes, Protestant Ame- 
ricans will now eee what encouragement a 
mob, with innocent blood upon their bands, 
can have from an ecclesiastic, when “Irish” 
and Popish selfishness seems imperilled. The 
Ultramontane Papist in a Protestant country 
lives but to extend his own system, plots, and 
plans, in order to gain by every vicissitude of 


and insincere. Supremacy for the “ Church,” 


school aim at. 


with which he concentrated, marched, fought, 
and répelled his able foe, was truly admirable. 
His truthfulness and self-abnegation, his free- 
dom from vicious habits, and bis devout ab- 
knowledgment after the battle of Gettysburg, 
do bonour to himself, and peculiarly commend 


with boasting and braggadocia, are essential 
to their ideal of the true gentleman. Grant’s 
interview with Pemberton before the surren- 
der of Vicksburg has been read with admira- 
tion, aud with emotion also, inasmuch as a 
brave foe was generously dealt with, and so 
chivalrously treated as to wake up the old 
affection and recollection of the happy times 


have their devilish sweep and sway. 
alas! never yet bas there been a war, and 


rible calamity may soon disappear from your 
midst! 


affairs, and his “patriotism” is false, hollow, public religious instruction, there is but one 
point of observation, and that point is the 
to which he and all his priests are “married,” | cross of Christ. That is the grand stand from 
ie what men of the “John Tuam” and Hughes | which Revelation is all visible—the great contre 
around which gospel truth always revolves— 

The British public are undoubtedly prepos- the glorious source from which ministers de- 
sessed in favour of General Meade, and it is 
acknowledged on all hands that the celerity | 


him even to the higher class in this country, | 
by whom reticence and dignity, as contrasted | 


when their sword had not been drawn, and | 
the Union embraced all in its benignant arms. : lode | 
Christianity ought to soften the horrors of | 3 —— 
war, and therefore all the more to be deplored 
are any acts which make the innocent to suf- 
fer, or where brutal passions are allowed to 


But 


especially a ci¥il war, where deplorable ex- 
cesses have not occurred. O that that ter- 


I say, theirs is Mr. Guinness’s gospel, it must 


Mr. Rogers had referred to the failure of the 


Act of Uniformity, which “instead of acting ) 


ed by a neat fence, which encloses what 


be “another” gospel, and very far from spos- | may be made a very handsome church- 


tolio truth. | 


yard. 
The Presbytery of Newton held a short, 
but very pleasant pro re nafa meeting in 


as a bond of cementeamong those who had this church on the 8th of July, for the 
given their ‘assent and consent’ to it, bas ac purpose of ordainiog to the gospel ministry 


complished rather the office of a wage, to 
rend that Charch in pieces, the fragments being 

driven in the opposite directions of Rome and | 
Germany.” Ia contrast with this, “all Bran- 
gelical Presbyterian Churches are drawing | 
nearer to one another, and union is the order | 
of the day.” The best of all the sentiments 
expressed was the following—one to which | 
every real Christian will assent with both head 
and heart: — Christ Jesus, and him crucified, 
continue to preach; this is the sum and sub- 

stance of apostolic and all profitable preach- 
ing. If it be true, that there is but one point | 
in a pictare-gallery from which a painting can | 
be studied to advantage—that any other is too 
high or too low, too near or too distant, too 
much one way or too much another—so in 


rive their inspiration, and men, dead in tres- 


passes and sins, their life, salvation, and 
strength.” 

May such apostolic preaching soon “ win 
and conquer” all the world over! 


Saturday, August 1.—The Confederate Loan 
is down to fifteen or sixteen per cent. discount. | 
A pamphlet, just published at Paris, and pro- | 
bably expressing Imperial views, is very severe | 
in its animadversions on Russia. If unyield- | 
ing, she may expect Anglo-French, as well as | 
Swedish and Italian fleets in the Bultic, and | 
Turkey and Austria in the alliance against 
her also—with “a passage through Prussia” 
for French troops. She is told not to thiak 
that because winter is not far away, that | 
therefore there could be no sea or land opera- 
tions, and that the battle of Jena was won in | 
September. The joint notes of the powers, if, 


paragraph which is threatening. The Morn- | 
ing Post (Lord Palmerston’s supposed organ) 

is stern to-day; the Times is for peace, at ang 
cost—apparently from selfish motives. Unless 
a stop be put to Mouvarieff s horrid cruelties, 
all Europe will demand war. Two or three 
weeks will either bring from Russia that | 
“defiaite reply,“ which, if adverse, will make | 


war a certainty at least next spring, or else @ | 


a young man who exprots to offisiate as chap- 
lain ia one of the New Jersey regiments. 
The preliminary examinations having been 
gone through at a previous meeting, all 
that remained to be done was to listen to 
the trial serwon, which evinced both thought 
and talent, and progeed to the ordination. 
The constitutional questions were propouud- 
ed by the Moderator, aud the ordainiog 
prayer offered by the Rev. M. Magee, while 
the charge to the newly ordained winister 
was given by the pastor. from Hacketts- 
town, who iodulged in some touching re- 
miniscences relative to the circumstances 
that led his young frieod to enter the min- 
istry. But the length of this waras me to 
defer other matters for another letter. 
Yours, Ko. K. L. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN ) 


West or rut Amparo, July 28, 1803. 

Messrs. Editors—Doubtiess some will 
wonder where my locality can be, when 
they read the indefinite mark of place iudi- 
cated above. Yet have I not honourable 
precedents? For the New York Odserver, 
Icewuus writes from “Uader the Trees.” 
Another writer dates from „ Uader the 
Cliffs.” Aud for the Presbyterian we bave 
one “West of the Maumee; aod then 
again, one West of the Miesissippi, and 
as uo one can tell where to fied either of 
these writers from such place-marks, I sup- 
pose that for voce, at least, | may follow 
their illustrious example, aud throw the veil 
of mystery over my habitation. Perbaps it 
may call extra attention to my new debut, 
and afford some little grouod for notoriety. 
And although the notoriety thus secured, 
may attach to the Preshy/erian as well as to 
me, yet, in candour, I admit it will not be 
worth much to either, aod therefore make 
no calculations upon it. And if any of my 
friends shall thiok that this is rather a 


To returo again, for a moment, to the 
same argument in another aspect. Sup- 
pose the candidate be an ordained min- 
ister, has the vote of the congregation 
no power to make him the minister of 
that particular church? Has he, by right 
of his ordination, the additional right of 
assuming and fulfilliog the pastoral office in 
any church he may choose! —or has the 
Presbytery a right to iostall him over any 
congregation without regard to the will of 
that congregation, as expressed by vote? 
If not, where is the force of the argument? 
In view of the whole case, it is much to be 
regretted that the subject was not more 
thoroughly discussed, and more perma- 
nently settled. 


The Assembly as a Court of Appeals. 
Many cases were before the Assembly for 
its adjudication. No doubt the Jadicial 
Committee, and all the members of the 
body, aimed to do, in all these cases, all 


‘that truth aud justice could demand; and 


yet, from the dissatisfaction expressed by 
protests, Ko., there is evidence that io this 
particular department the Assembly fails to 
meet the necessities of u judicial tribunal. 
I heard many express the idea, that for 
the hearing of these appeals a special com- 
mission ought to be appoioted, whose 
decision, reported to the Assewbly, aod 
entered upon its record, should be fiaal. 
This accords with my own growing and 
now settled conviction. Such a Commis- 
sion would secure the best theological and 
legal talent of the Church—would afford 
time and opportunity fur deliberate exam- 
ination of records, and d'scussion of c nsti- 
tutioval or scriptural questions involved; 
and thus attaia much wore fully the ends 
of justice. I hope, at some day not very 
distant, the Presbyteries will move in this 
matter, and secure some wiso and judicious 
change. 

Several other points of interest I must 
defer to another vcvisiva. Designing soon 
to resume my pen, | am yours, &, 


A. H. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE KENTUCKY JUDICIAL CASE. 


we have prayed. 


Form of Government, the words “church 
and congregation” are used not distinctively; 
and that in some instances in the chapters 
we have examined, the word church—as in 
chap. xvi., sec. 4, in the phrase „that par- 
ticular church”—seems to be used only to 
separate or distinguish one from any other 
church in the bounds of the same Presby- 
tery. Sometimes, also, as in common par- 
lance the word “church” is used inter- 
changeably for the edifice in which the 
people worship; but it is presumed that no 
pecessary confusion of ideas would arise in 
the mind of une who is willing to ascertain, 
without frivolous or carping criticism, the 
true meaning of those «clear-headed, prao- 
tical thinkers, who, io seeking adapt the 
written laws of the Church to the ‘sir com- 
preheusion of those who understoo. them 
as watters of established order, were ob- 
liged, in the poverty of our language, to 
use terms of convertible significance. The 
great care, however, manifested in their 
contradistinetion in the special matter be- 
fore us, only intensifies the couclusion, that 
while in other parts of our Canon, where no 
obscureness of purpose could be predicated 
upon the indifference with which they were 
employed, yet in matters where a conflict 
of interest or opinion might arise, their 
variant use indicated a very olear intention 
oo the part of its frames to express, with 
sufficient precision, what they had received 
as & custom existing in the Charch from 
time immemorial, and which they were 
willing to confirm to their latest posterity. 
(To be Continued.) 


For the Presbyterian. 


ON PRAYER.—No. I. 


O thow that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh 
come. As for our transgressions, thow shalt purge 
them away —Ps. IXv. 2, 3. 


For what should we pray? We should, 


iu the first place, search the Book of God, 
to see what our Father has promised us; 
and whatever he has promised, we may 


ask, with willinguess to take a refusal, and 
meek resignation to his will, when he 
chooses to withhold the blessings for which 
Our requests are often 
refused for our lack of this very spirit of 


Ps. Ixv. 5 


May those who have thy truth confessed, 
As their own faith, and bope, and rest, 
From day to day still more increase, 

In faith, and love, and holiness.” 
A. P. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Messrs Editors—I find in the August 
number of the Foreign Missionary, the fol- 
lowing answer to my inquiry published 
some time ago in your paper, respecting the 
diminished size of our missionary publica- 
tions. ‘The number of pages occupied by 
the Board, both in the Record and the 
Foreign Missionary, was reduced on account 
of the enhanced cost of paper.” This 
means that the circulation of those pa- 
pers is so small, and the paper is pub- 
lished at so low a rate, that the subscrip- 
tion will not meet this increase of cost, 
and the funds of the Board are so low, 
that it is deemed by the Board unwise to 
meet even that small additional expense 
from the general fund. What, then, is the 
circulation of these papers? «The Foreign 
Missionary, pamphlet edition, is published 
monthly, at 50 cents a year, for each copy. 
It is sent free, when desired, to donors of 
$10 and upwards, and to ministers of our 
churches.” Of this publication, there were 
3250 circulated last year, as mentioned in 
the report of the Board. There are 2205 
ministers reported on the Minutes of the 
General Assembly, leaviog 1045 for circu- 
lation to subscribers and donors who desire 
it. 
Of the Home and Foreiyn Record, 10,400 
were published the past two years, as stated 
in the reports of the Board of Publication. 
This paper is sent gratuitously to ministers, 
licentiates, and candidates for the ministry 
in our Church. The number of these, as 
reported by the last General Assembly, is 
2892. This leaves for general circulation 
among 227,575 communicants in our 
churches, only 7508 copies, supposing 
every copy to be actually put in cirvula- 
tion. It is sent at 50 cents a year to sin- 
gle subscribers, and “ packages to churches 
fur any number of copies, at 25 cents per 


Some interesting remarks were made by 
Mr. of the South - westorn 
Society, (New Orleans,) in regard to the 
work of that Society. 

Grants were made to the Pwab 
Board of Missions, books in sey ~~ 


in 
Indiana; for hospital at Fort Schuyler; 
Bibles in Spanish, for distribution ia Cuba; 
to the German Mission at Rotterdam, Hol- 
land; 25,000 Testaments to thé Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Coa- 
vention; Bibles and Testaments in Freveli . 
and German, to the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, and two volumes in raised 
letters for the Blind. The books granted 
at this meeting amount to near 40,000 
volumes, of which over 32,000 were for the 
Sgath, or for Confederate prisoners. 


0 SACRED HEAD, NOW WOUNDED. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF PaUL GRREARDT, 
BY DR. J. w. ALRXANDBR, 


0 Haupt voll Blut wad Wanden. 


O Sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded, 
With thorns Thine only crown ; 
O Sacred Head, what glory, 
What bliss till now was Thine; 
Yet though despised and gory, 
I joy to call thee mine. 


What Thou, my Lord, hast suffered, 
Was all for sinners’ gain; 

Mine, mine was the transgression, e 
But Thine the deadly pain. 

Lo, here I fall, my Saviour! 
’Tis I deserve Thy place; 

Look on me with Thy favour, 
Vouchsafe to me Thy grace, 


The joy can ne’er be spoken 

Above all joys beside, 
When, in Thy body broken, 

I thus with safety bide. 
Lord of my life, desiring 

Thy glory now to see; 
Beside Thy cross expiring 

I'd breathe my soul to Thee. 


diplomatic discussion of “ theoretical” ques- queer introduction after so long 4 reticence, williagness to submit to His will whea He copy.” What language shall I borrow 


From the year 1815 to 1863, (first six 


long since, about twenty of them were burnt 
to death, with a village they dwelt in. Sir 
Francie Goldemid, a Jewish member of Parlia- 
ment, in the recent remarkable debate on Po- 
land in the House of Commons, referred to the 
present friendly relations between the Polish 
Christians and their Jewish countrymen. lle 
pointed out that religious as well as civil 
liberty was at stake in this case. The Russian 
Government, he said, had endeavoured to create 
ill feeling between the Jews and Catholics, but 
they bad been brought into friendly feeling by 
their common patriotism. “In one of the 
Polish towns, some Cossacks having mis- 
taken a funeral as a political demonstration, 
and trampled down the cross which was borne 
before the bier, the Jewish synagogue pre- 
sented the Roman Catholics with another 
cross, as a mark of friendship towards their 
country, and detestation of their mutual op- 

Possibly this may be partially explained by 
a transition condition of the Jewish mind in 
reference to Christianity, but I do not think 
that it accounts for it. The Polish Romanists 
seem too anti-ultramontane and liberal. It is 
in that spirit, and to demonstrate this, that 
the National Polish Government has issued a 
* proclamation to the Jews in Hebrew, headed 
with the texts, “ Peace, peace, to him that is 
afar off, and to him that is nigh”—*“ Have we 
not all one Father?—hath not one God created 
us?” In this document it is intimated that 
by the principles of the government proposed 
to be established, the State will not interfere 
in matters of religion, nor will there prevail 
henceforward any difference between the Jew 
and the Christian, since the name “ Pole” will 
be the only designation of every nation of the 
land. It also recalls to memory “the kindness 
with which our fathers dealt with you in by- 
gone ages, when Isra-. was banted from land 
to land. Then did the King of Poland, in ac- 


cordance with the vote of hie nobles, open to 


you the wide provinces of our country, ex- 
tending even to Turkey.” The Jews are also 
reminded how often, since the partition of 
Poland, they were sorely afflicted, and thou- 
sands of Jewish children annually carried 
away, aud even subjected to the discipline 
of the knout, till apostasy was furced on 
them. 


monthe,) the numbers emigrating from the 


American colonies; 3,238 579 to the United 
States; 802,152 t» the Australian colonies and 
New Zealand, (from 1825 to 1863;) and 105, 
559 to all other places, making a total of 
5.380 836. It will be seen from the foregoing, 
that the emigration to the United States has 
been nearly two millions more than even to 
our North American colonies. The tide still 
flows deeply toward your shores. The progress 
of the Australian colonies, however, is some- 
thing wonderful. They are likely, ere long, 
to be more closely connected with England, 
by bi-monthly instead of monthly mails. Pres- 
byterianism thrives in these colonies, and re- 
produces itself with scarcely any of its firmer 
features altered. In Otaga, New Zealand, the 
sudden access of a vast population at the rich 


the spiritual necessities of the people. 


and brotherly character, and attendance on ite 


Rogers, of Comber, who, along with the late 


Dill, was some six or eight years in stern an- 
tagoniem with Dr. Cooke on the subject of Irish 
Tenant Right, and especially on the Magee 
College, (Londonderry,) was, as Moderator, 


dignity. Dr. Cooke also took special occasion 
to apologize to a worthy elder for an uninten- 
tional mistake, or a statement, which seemed 
to reflect on the latter. When the proceedings 
were closed, Mr. Rogers addressed to the As- 
sembly a parting address of rare excellence. 
He spoke first of all as to the Assembly of 
1863, as “ uneurpassed, if not unparalelled as 
to ite peace.” Ile dwelt on the vanity of gifts 
displayed, acuteness and readiness in debate, 
broad, comprehensive views, close logic, appro- 
priate illustrations, and on the use of felicitous 
terms for communicating thought. He dwelt 


at the press, by ministers and members. To 


In like manner, Jewish youth have say nothing of the numerous and able religious 
been torn from their homes and sent to the | 
Caucasus, or to Siberia. Concessions had been ten that when the inspiration and authority of 
made to the Jews, after the present agitations | the Mosaic record was impugned, two of our 
began; bat these were few, and their heart | 


periodivals conducted, it should not be forgot- 


own professors.” (Dr. Murphy and Professor 


was not in it, as is proved by the fact that Porter,) “furnished its best defence, and shat- 


where the popular movement has not extend- | tered into a thousand fragments the argument 
ed, as in Lithuania and Ruthenia, no change | 
And so the Jewe of 
Polaod are summoned to the fight, and “when | 
the Lord sball have given us rest from our ene- | 
my, to you shall be a portion in all the rights of | 


whatever was made.” 


the State, without any exception. He that is 


born on the soil is our fellow citizen. It shall | 


suffice to say, in the words of the Psalmist, 
* Thies man was born there.“ 


The probability of Russia seeking help from | 
the United States in case of war, is thus re- 
ferred to by the London Times’ correspondent little of provincial heat, and when viewed apart 
at Vienna:—“An ex-diplomatist, a man of | 


by which the pedantic pedagogueism of a Co- 


lonial See attacked the authority of the Penta- : 


teuch.” (Great applause. ) 

The Irish Moderator also referred to the past 
of Presbyterian Ulster, and to the various sea- 
sons of refreshing and revival. With a satire 
peculiarly his own, be said: “In those revival 


dered and wasted. A great English historian 


says that a reforming age is always fertile of 


impostors.” The references bere partake a 


from local irritations, and very probable round- 


great political acumen, this morning asked about invasions, (if not deserving a worse 


whetber it had occurred to me, that in case of 
war, Russia would try to form an offensive and 


defensive alliance with the United States? 


name, ) of active Baptist proselytes at Coleraine 
and Ballymena, and other places, seem, from 
a more Catholic stand point, to have been 


The question struck me as being very perti- | scarcely worthy of reference. It is not un- 


nent; and I cannot refrain from expressing — 
my surpicions that there bave been already | 
pour parlers between the St. Petersburg and | 


Washington Cabinets on the subject.” 

W batever irritations there have been in the 
United States towards France or England, and 
however anxiously those who are opposed to 
the cessation of slavery in America might de- 
sire a “foreign war,” I cannot but bope that 
no branch of the Anglo-Saxon race will ever 
be found in & cause, which involves the libera- 
tion of a long-oppressed and cruelly used 
nation, as Poland undoubtedly Aas been, and 
emphatically ts at this bour. 

In spite of all Tory urgencies, the British 
Cabines has refused to sanction or entertain 


likely, however, that anotber cause may be 
assigned for this. “The Rev.” (as I was 
about to write.) Grattan Guinness, but now 
discarding any such unballowed assumption, 
and coming forth as one of the (Plymouth) 
Brethren, bas been re-enacting in Belfast, the 
same unbandsome conduct of which he was 
guilty in Canada, and been impertinently as- 
suming and asserting the unconverted charac- 
ter of the Presbyterians of Ulster. This young 
and conceited man was once useful in Phila- 
delphia, I presume, and he may be so still, 
but he bas always lacked both breadth of view 
and warmth of heart. When in Uleter some 
years ago, he shut himself up all day long from 


| the society even of the families that entertained 


any idea of negotiation as to “recognition.” | him, and virtually insulted the ministers who 
Ia the Queen's speech (delivered by Lords Com- were invited to meet him, by not appearing at 


missioners) this week, at the breaking up of 
the Parliamentary seasions, special reference 
is made to the “act for carrying into effect the 


all. Tais kind of Christianity, ascetic, sus- 
picious, self revolving, and un catholic, is un- 
healthy. Mr. Guinness displays it still. The 


additional treaty concluded by Her Majesty | Rev. Hugh Hanna addressed to him (for his 


with the President of the United States, for the 
more efegtual suppression of the slave trade; 
and the Queen “trusts that the honourable co- 
operation of the government of the United States 


will materially assist in those endeavours which | 


Great Britain has long been engaged in mak- 


ing, to put an end to the perpetration of that 


most disgraceful crime.” It is not forgotten 
in England, that to the Lincoln administration 
and the overthrow of Southern influence, it is 
owing that the glorious stripes and stare are 


preaching was duriog the period of the As- 
sembly’s sessions in Belfast) one or two letters 
through the press, and went farther, by ad- 
vertising that he would publicly question Mr. 
Guinness as to his slanders on the Presby- 
terians. As this was to be in the open air, 
and as the public peace was threatened, Mr. 
Guinness forbore to preach, at the request of 
the Mayor, stating that his only mission was 
to preach “the gospel of peace” But be bas 


brokon this peace already, and moreover, if | 


— 


and recently discovered mines, demands and 
receives fresh exertion, in order to provide ſor 


The recent meeting of the General Assembly | 
of Ireland, was distinguished by its peaceful | 


protracted sittings seems to have been à means | 
of grace to all ite members. The Rev. John 


lamented Dr. Goudy, and the Rev. Richard | inviting to the weary traveller as he ap- 


| proaches, that no wonder be mentally re- 


— — 


also on the good service rendered to the truth | 


location. 


State. 


freedom of a well- regulated home. 


tions which the Powers say they bave bad | 


| d. h 
United Kingdom were—1,234,606 t0 the North siready. That 


a difect negative, provoke an ultimatum. 
Nana Sahib is captured at last; be w 
organizing & new conspiracy. D. 


LETTER FROM NORTHERN NEW 
JERSEY. 


{CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


A Little Town in a Beautiful Fulle — Furson- 
age—Presbyterial Academy—Picasant Rei- 
dence—Presbyterian Church—Newton Pres- 
bytery— Ordination Services. 


Messrs. Elitors—Little towns, like little 
people, are apt to be overlooked io a crowd ; | 
and yet, like little people, they sometimes 
fill a very important niche in the world, 
which, when well filled, surely entitles them 
to some /ittle credit. The little village of 
Blairstown is pleasantly situated on, and 
among the tree crowued hills that adora 
the valley of the Paulinekill. Half em- 
bowered with trees, it looks so cool and 


solves to tarry there awhile. Standing on 


| any one of these bills, as far as the eye can | 
most courteous to his reverend father, and the | 
latter reciprocated the feeling with grace and | 


reach, you may trace the course of the 

beautiful stream, that gives its name to the 
valley, by the graceful willows growing on 

its margin, and lovingly stretching dowa 

their slender fingers to dally with its lim- 
pid waters, or placidly surveying their owa 

lovely forms reflected from its glassy bo- 

som. 

«Beautiful for situation” is the Blairs-_ 
town Parsonage, built as it is on a kaoll 
that commands perbaps the finest view of 
this charming valley, including the Dola- | 
ware Water Gap in the distance. The 
building is very creditable to the congrega- 
tion, and proves that the worthy occupant, 
for whose comfort it was provided, possesses 
the warm place in the affections of his peo- | 
pie that his long pastorate so richly merits. | 
The generous donor of the ground mani- 
fested most excellent taste in his choice of 
Doubtless he and the other 
good people there will complete what they 
have beguo, by making it not only one of 
the most substantial, but one of the most 
beautiful parsonages in that part of their 
May I add my hope, that this de- 
voted pastor may, ia God’s providence, be 
permitted to spend his days among this | 


bled i * 
seasons she, to some extent, bas been plun- people, and be enabled to win use? 


cious souls to Jesus, who shall be bright 
in his „ crowa of rejviciog.”” 

Back of the parsonage, on two higher 
eminences, stand the academy and boarding- 


house, known in the records as Blairstown 


| Presbyterial Academy. It is under the 


control of Mr. Stephens and lady. Judg- 

ing from what the writer saw, aod Acard, 

it is a first-class school. They have an ex- 
cellent corps of teachers, and I am told the 

graduates of this institution take a high 

raok for scholarship at college, aud in eo. 
mercial life. The good order maiotained 

out of school hours, among the pupils, is 
exceedingly gratifying. Apparently ume- 
strained, free to amuse themselves iu their 

o way, they violate none of the rules of 

propriety, and are never seen loitering in 

the village. In their intercourse with each 

other, their teachers, and Mr. and Mes. 
Stephens, there seems to be all the happy 

lam 
happy to be able to add, that during the 

year this school has been remarkably bless- 
ed in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

Nearly all of the boarders were brought to 
thiok sriously, aud of many there was 
good reason to hope that they had «chosen | 
the good part.” 

Winding around these hills, and on 
others, you will fiad the rest of the village. 
Completely hidden among trees and shrub- | 
bery is the residence of J P. Blair, who 
wisely seeks rest and relaxation io this 
quiet retreat, and nobly spends s part of 
his wealth in the home of his childhood. 
The romantic walk he keeps iu repair, and 
which bears his name, adds to the attrac- i 
tion of the village, and contributes to the 


pleasures of the vommuvity. At the other 


I have never attended a General Assembly 


_ gregation for a pastor did not make him 


l can ouly say, it may be, and hope to re- 
ceive pardon, inasmuch as if any loss or 
damage hus accrued to them or to me, it is 
to be traced to the old adage, «‘ Procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time.” Perhaps, too, I 
may do better for the future. 
My Friend Hawkeye, 

Who lives in that indefinite place, “West of 
the Mississippi,“ noticed io one of his letters 
last fall, thet I had left my former place of 
labour, but he gave me no location. This 
was very likely, because he did not koow 


what to say on this subject, for although | 


he lived on the cliff before he became 


| Hawkeye, yet he could not, with all his 


power of vision, discriminate objects so far 
distant. It is not necessary, however, that 
newspaper correspondeats should know 
every thing, and therefore I do not bold 
him re«ponsible for bis failure in the kaow- 
able io this instance. 

By the way, on dit, they say, some one 
says, that this same sharp-eyed brother has 
been invited to the Second Church in the 
city of Peoria. The truth of this, I affirm 
not. Perbaps it may be contraband, but 
as it came not to me su/ rosa, I venture on | 
its announcement. Saould it be true, I 
wish for him a long and useful pastorate. 


The General Assembly. 


Speaking of Peoria, reminds me of the 
meeting of that body there in May last. 
I had been sick, and went there to recu- 
perate, instead of taking medicine at home. 
It was a refreshing season. The tide of 
health returued, and bas not since ebbed. 


where I found so many personal friends. 
The debates were, many of them, deeply 
interesting, and the impression upon the 
community very favourable. Many of the 
members found the welcome and entertain- 
ment extended to them very much like 
home, oaly perhaps a little moreso The 
debate on the question, „Who shall vote 
for pastor ?’’ was varied aud earnest. The 
paper adopted was not, in my judgment, the 
wisest, aod will not harmonize the Church. 
As the question came up, it was evidently 
one of interpretation, not of feeling, of ex- 
pediency, or usage. Yet all these aspects 
were regarded in the debate, and eveatually 
influenced the final vote. The paper of | 
De Nevin covered the real points at issue | 
more fully, I thiok, than either of the 
Others, Pet it was set aside, and that 
of De. Wines's adopted. One argument 
tending to the decision reached, struck 
me as singular. ‘The vote of the con- 


a minister; this was the act of Presby- 
tery, and therefore contributors, &., as 
well as church members, could vote for this 
important officer in the church.” I was 
utterly at a loss to sce the logical consis- 
tency of this position. I- it true that the 
vote of the congregation docs not make the 
minister? Suppose the candidate be a 
licentiate, is not the call of the congrega- 
tion one of the elements of his call to the 
ministry? Is it a Presbyterian idea that 
the call of the people makes no minister? 
Does any Presbytery, ex mero motu, ordain 
aman tothe ministry? This may be pre- 
lacy, but it certainly does not acoord with 
Presbyterian theory or practice. 


dential element, authorizing the Presbytery 
to consider the question of ordaining or in- 
stalling any wan as pastor. But admitting 
the argument as used by the speaker, and 
approved by others, what connection is there 
between the minister-making power aud the 
right of non-communicating cootributors, 
baptized or not, to vote fora pastor? Be- 
cause the vote of A. B C does not make a 


minister, but the vote of D. E. F. does, is 


Opinion of the Hon. A. B. Conger, one of the 
Lay Commissioners from the Presbytery of 
New York. 


That the General Assembly has heretofore 
refused to adopt the policy of a close ecclesias- 
ticism in the relations of a ruling elder or 
deacon to the congregation, is evident from 


crosses our wills. 

There is an intimation in connection 
with this sublime proclamation, that all 
flesh shall come to a prayer-hearing God, 
| which is a sort of guide as to what should 
be the beginning of our prayers. “As for 


The vote 
of the congregation is the external provi- 


— 


the conclusion logically coosequent, there- 
fore G. H. I. may vote for a spiritual officer 
of a community to which they are not spi- 
ritualiy responsible? I coafess IL could not, 
and do not now perceive it. The paper of 
Dr. Wines decides nothing. It virtually 
says: we sustain the complaint, but if any 
Church continues to act so as to cause a 
similar complaint, they can do so. Is 
such a paper worthy the argumentative 
power, and logical acumen, of the General 


the tenor of their recorded decision.— Vide 
Minutes of 1822, p. 21; ib. 1827, p. 130. 

Bat let us turn to the relation of the 
pastorate to the congregation and church 
as exhibited in chap. xv. to xvii., and we 
will fd the clearly recognized distinction 
between the spiritual fold and the entire 
flock, of the first of which—the Church 
the minister is styled the Bishop (chap. xvi., 
sec. 1), and of the latter, the congregation 
or „the people,” worshipping in a par- 
ticular ohuroh, the Pusfor (sec 4) 

Without specifying every instance in 
these chapters, it is suffisient to advert to 
the fullowiog :—* That the probationer must 
preach to the satisfaction of a congregation,” 
and that “the people’ must appear prepared 
to elect a pastor, and then they, and not 
the church proper, are to be convened by 
the Session (chap. xv, sec. 1) A public 
intimation is to be given from the pulpit 
‘that ALL the members of that congrega- 
tion are requested to meet“ on a day certain, 
to proceed, if it be agreeable to them, to 
the election of a pastor for that congrega- 
tion“ (see. 3) «When this desire shall 


be expressed by a majority of voices,” the 
| presidiog minister must immediately “pro- 


ceed to take the votes of the electors of 
that congregation” (sec. 4) If ‘a large 
minority of the peop/e are averse from the 
candidate who has a majority of votes, Xc., 
the Moderator is to ‘‘ eadeavour to dissuade 
the congregation from prosecuting the call 
further.” „But if the people are nearly or 
entirely unanimous, or if the majority shall 
insist in their right to call a pastor,” the 
presiding minister, after persuading to 
unanimity, is to draw a call, and have it 
then and there subscribed by the electors 
(sec. 5.) And as the call is not merely in 
the nature of a ‘sufficient petition“ to the 
candidate “to undertake the pastoral office 
in said congregation,” as well as to the 
Presbytery for his instalment (seo. 8) as 
such pastor, but also in the nature of a 
legal obligation for his support, to say that 


no person but a member of the Church was 


an elector, would be to say that the sub- 
scription of any other person would be 
invalid 

Moreover, if they alone who are within 
the pale of the Church are promissors as 
well as electors, then they alone responding 
to the fourth proposed obligation (sec. 13) 
engage tocontinue to the pastor elect “that 
competent worldly mainteoance” promised, 
and whatever else they „may see needful 
for the honour of religion aod his com- 
fort 

The argument derived from the pledge 
of the people to submit to him (the pastor 
elect) in the due exercise of discipline 
(seo 13) other than of instraction and 
spiritual oversight, is manifestly repugnant 
to the interpretation given by the early 
expounders of our religious code, as in 
the foot-notes they cite James i. 21—“ Re- 
ceive with meekness the ingrafted word.“ 
Heb xiii. 17, “Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit yourselves, for 
they watch for your souls as they that 
must give account.” 1 Thess. v. 12, 13, 
„Aud we beseech you, brethren, to know 
them which labour among you, and watch 
over you in the Lord, and admonish 
ou 
‘ In further rebuttal of the doctrine which 
strains at the incapacity of those who have 
not yet gained admittance to the body of 
communicants, of submitting to discipline 
as that mostly referred to in the Book of 
Discipliae, or as if it were only the sentence 
of a spiritual judge, clothed with magiste- 
rial power, it is a happy intervention of 
the practical kindoess of the framers of our 
Church Government, that those who are in 
the outer courts waiting, if not watching, 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit to the 
inner shrine, may submit to the discipline, 
the teaching of the man sent from God, 
and are recognized as worthy, after the in- 
stalmenot of the minister, to come forward as 
heads of fumilies of that congregation, or 


our transgressions, thou sbalt purge them 
away; for uatil our sins are purged by the 
blood of Jesus, and the Spirit of sanctifica- 
tion, we cannot expect a ready answer to 
our prayers for the higher blessings of 
faith; for while we remain aliens to grace, 
we are not in a position to receive them. 
Bat what hinders any from taking the 
benefit of this universal amnesty? Did 
ever a king make so gracious an offer to his 
rebellious subjects? Nothing less than an 
invitation to “all flesh” to come in the 
way of prayer, to receive pardon and re- 
mission of eins. There is no favouritism 
here—the invitation is to “all flesh’’—* for 
God is no respector of persons, but would 
have all men to come to the knowledge of 
the truth, and be saved; and it shall come 
to pass that whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved“ There- 
fore, „ Let whosoever will, come and take 
of the water of life freely.” 

There are other parties represented here 
as joining in this gracious invitation. “The 
Spirit and the Bride say come, and let him 
that heareth say come. Rom. ii. 11; Acts 
x. 34, 35; Rom. x. 12, 13; Acts ii. 2; 1 
Tim. ii. 4; Rev. xii. 17. And here, also, 
the invitation seems to take another form. 
It is as if the Spirit condescended to pray 
to us to come and receive the advantage of 
the universal amnesty. The Spirit saith 
come.” Here, too, we have not only the 
duty of the Courch (the Bride) set forth, 
but the very hearers of the gospel are com- 
manded to say come: „Let him that beareth, 
eay come.” And this they oan do, from 
the very moment that they resolve to “seek 
Jesus by prayer,” (Dan ix. 3.) They can 
pray other sinners to come and seek Him 


Look up, my soul, and join that cry, 
The Spirit and the Bride say come; 

Come! see through ſaith's aspiring eye, 
The narrow path that leads thee home.” 

But why, again let us ask, do not all 
‘set their faces unto the Lord God, to seek 
his promise by prayer and supplication?” 
Dan. ix. 3, 4. 

Why do they not seek this particular 
promise, „Thou wilt purge away our trans- 
gressions,“ since it stands io immediate con- 
nection with the commandment to seek Him 
by prayer? Is it not because they do not 
want to be purged from all their sins? Is 
not this true also of many church members, 
who pray for various other blessings, and 
yet they have never prayed to be purged 
from all sin? They are conscious that 
they are indulging in many things, which 
they fondly (perhaps fatally) call small sins. 
But will their prayers be heard, if they do 
not commence with this beginning of prayer? 
No. „Let every one that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity.” 2 Tim. ii. 
19. 

Some conclude that because they have 
been subjected to no particular mistortune, 
in a worldly way, that they are doiog very 
well in a religious way. Bat let them not 
lay this flattering unction to themselves. 
„For He maketh His sun (in a temporal 
sense) “to rise on the evil and on the good.” 
Let them rather look upon uninterrupted 
prosperity as the portion of the wicked, 
because it ia all they will ever get. «They 
are filled with treasure, and leave the rest 
of their substance to their babes, because 
they have their portion in this life.” The 
Saviour taught the same priociple in the 
answer of Abrabam to Dives. Remember 
that thou in thy life receivest thy good 
things, and likewise Lizarus evil things; 
bat now he is comforted, and thoa art tor- 
mented.” Ps. xvii. 14, 15; Luke xvi. 25. 
Dives had an unioterrupted course of world- 
ly prosperity, so far as scriptural history 
delineates it, yet we see that this was not a 
mark of divine favour; on the contrary, 
«Whom he loveth, he chasteneth.” Heb. 
xii. 6. „But if we would judge ourselves, 
we would not be judged; but when we are 
judged of the Lord, we are chastened, that 


we should uct be condemned with the 


Now, what are the lessons taught by 
these facts? I. Either these publications 
are in themselves very dry and uninterest- 
ing (a position we believe to be untenable.) 
or tue interest of our church members in 
the cause of Foreign Missions has sunk to 
a very low ebb, when only 7500 out of 
227,575 can be induced to take and read 
the organ of all the Church Boards, even at 
the low yearly cost of a single number of 
Harper's monthly. Nor does it much help 
the matter to say that there are about 
28,500 copies of the Sabbath-school Foreign 
Missionary circulated. Many people re- 
gard it as published merely for children, 
aod do not care to spend their time in read- 
ing it. Besides the appetite for missionary 
intelligence must be very weak, and very 
easily satisfied, that demands nothing more 
than is published ia a paper for Sabbath- 
school children. One result of this state 
of things is, that many members of our 
churches entirely lose sight, even of their 
own relatives, friends, and acquaintances, 
because they take so little interest in the 
cause that they will not take a missionary 
publication, even when it is the only way 
to keep sizht of a personal friend or rela- 
tive who becomes a wissionary. 

2. This want of interest accounts for the 
want of funds. People who feel so little 
interest in any object, are not likely to 
contribute very liberally to its support. 
Besides, they do not know when, where, or 
bow much their contributions are wanted, 
When a mission is in danger of breaking 
up, or being forced to contract its. opera- 
tions, it has no way of getting an appeal 
before the churches, because they will not 
take and read missionary intelligence. The 
Board must find, to a greater or less extent, 
the same difficulty in getting their appeals 
before the churches. How can they be in- 
formed of the wants of the Board aud 
the missions, when they take so little in- 
terest in the cause that they will not give 
twenty-five cents a year for a missionary 
paper? 

3. When so little interest is felt, how is 
it possible for them to offer the “effectual, 
fervent prayer,“ which avails with God? 
How can they intelligently pray for a cause 
about which they know so little? Much 
less can they pray earnestly and iatelligent- 
ly for missionaries of whose existence or cir- 
cumstances they have no information. It 
is most earnestly to be desired that every 
reader of this article should, from this time 
forth, see to it that he or she no longer 


continue to exhibit these indications of a | 


want of interest in the great work for 
which Christ died. 
A Faienp or Missions. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers of 
the American Bible Society was held at 
the Bible House, Astor Place, New York, 
on the 6th inst.; the Hon. Luther Bradish 
in the obair, assisted by William B Crosby, 
Benjamin L. Swan, and Francis Hall, Esqs. 

It being the day of Thanksgiving pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States, the Rev. Dr. Holdich was requested 
to read the 144th and 150th psalms, and 
offer prayer. 

Ooe new auxillary was recognized, vis, 
in Ohio. 

Communications were received from the 
Rev. C. H. Doering, Frankfort, Germany, 
sending resolutions adopted by the German 
Mission Conference, rendering thanks to 
this Society for past aid in the Bible work 
of the Mission, and pledging continued oo- 
operation; from the Rev. I. G. Bliss, Con- 
stautinople, promising to send some copies 
of the large Armeno-Turkish reference 
Bible, &c.; from the Rev. S. Van Dissell, 
Curagoa, in regard to the translation of the 
Gospel by Mark in the Creole language, 
with a view to its being printed at the Bible 
House; from the Rev. J. Joel Audebes, 
Paris, a letter from the French and Foreign 
Bible Society, returning thaoks for a grant 
of funds from this Society, and in regard to 
the disbursement thereof; from the Rev. 
W. A. Farnsworth, Constantinople, with 
letter from the anoual meeting of Missious- 
ries in Western Turkey, with very encoura- 


To thank Thee, dearest friend, 
For this, thy dying sorrow, 

Thy pity without end? 
O make me Thine for ever; 

And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never 

Outlive my love for Thee. 


Be near when I am dying, 
O show Thy cross to me; 
And to my sucoour flying. 
Come, Lord, and set me free 
When strength and comfort languish 
Amidst the final throe, 
Release me from my anguish 
By thine own pain and woe. 


GOD'S PLAN OF YOUR LIFE. 


Never complain of your birth, em- 
ployment, your hardships; never fancy that 
you could be something if you only bad a 
different lot and sphere assigned you. 
understands his own plan, and he knows 
what you want a great deal better than you 
do. The very things that you most depre- 
cate as fatal limitations or obstructions, are 
probably what you most want. What you 
call hinderances, obstacles, disoouragementa, 
are probably God’s opportunities; and it is 
nothing new that the patient should dislike 
his medicines, or any certain’ proofs that 
they are poisons. No. A truce to all such 
impatience. Choke that envy which gnaws 
at your heart, because you are not in the 
same lot with others; bring down your soul, 
or rather bring it up to receive God’s will, 
and do his work, in your lot and sphere, 
under your cloud of obscurity, against your 
temptations, and then you shall find that 
your condition is never op to — 
good, but consistent with it.—Dr. 


LIVING IN HEARTS. 


It is better to live in hearts than in 
houses. A change of circumstances, or a 
disobliging landlord may turn one out of a 
house to which he has formed many attach- 
ments. Removiog from to place is, 
with many, an unavoidable incident of life. 
But one cannot be expelled from à true and 
loving heart save by his own fault, nor yet 
always by that, for affection clings tenacious- 
ly to its object in 1 of ill· desert; but go 
where he will, his home remains in hearts 
which have learned to love him; the roots 
of affection are not tora out and destroyed 
by such removals; but they remain fixed 
deep in the heart, clinging still to the 
image, the object which they ste more 
eager again to clasp. When one revisits 
the home of his childhood, or the place of 
dis happy abode in his life's spriog-time; 
pleasant as it is to survey each familiar 
the house, the garden, the trees planted by 
himself or by kindred now sleeping in the 
dust, there is in the warm grasp of the hand, 
in the melting of the eye, in the kind sala- 
tation, in the tender solicitude for the com- 
fort and pleasure of his visit, a delight thet 
no mere local object of nature or art, ne 
beautiful , or shady rill, or quies 
grove, can possibly bestow. To be remem- 
bered, to be loved, to live in hearts, that is 
one solace amid earthly changes—this is a 
joy above all the pleasure of scene and 
place. We love this 1 bome- feeling, 
the union of hearts which death cannot de- 
stroy; for it augurs, if there be h 
as well as heart affection, an unchanging 
and imperishable abode in hearts now dear. 


OPEN THE PEW DOOR. 


It is told of an individual now advanced 
in life, and distinguished both in the politi- 
cal and religious world, that when 
came up to London to study for the bar, he 
casually (as men speak) entered St 
Chapel one Sunday evening. After 
ing for a long time in the aisle, and fai 
to get a seat, he felt vexed snd chafed, an 
was retiring. One of the settled congre- 
gation, however, saw him going, followed 
him to the outer door, t him back, 
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Christians. We beartily wish our contem- 


ing rains and breezes been withheld, that 
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Prespytery or Wrst Vincinia - A= 
sowe doubt has arisen as to the time at 
which the new Presbytery of West Vir- 
inis was directed to meet, and the bounds 
—wecopy the minute of 
thid Gedeoral Amcmbly in the case, so far as 
ote thuve questions: 
it de reoommended that all the 
in West Virginia, south of the 
bern Mue of Pennsylvania, extended 
thie Obio river, be detached from 
r respective Presbyteries, aod formed 
e to be called the 
Of Wen Virginia,’ to meet at 
Pik on bury, the first Tuesday of ‘ Octo- 
ber neat, at ten o'clock A M., to be opened 
Wala eon by the Rev. H. W. Beggs, 
or fn ee of bis absence, by the oldest 
— ey bo shall preside antil a 
2 


ͤ 


ratot be chosen, and that 
“Presbytery be attached to the 
of Wheelitg.” Adopted. 
étrikée' us as sipgoler that the word 
probes” ‘was not in the resolution 
in addition to “ministers.” No 
ent the Assewbly meant to include the 
wichin tbe boundaries mentioned; 
and we. that the representstives of 
the ehtrehes will feel themecives authorized 
—_ their seats in the new Presbytery. 
fom 
bsiaatg 
‘Words witsout Taovarrs —A colour. 
ed wan, describing popular lecture in « 
new-paper intended for circulation 
‘his people, very accurately portrayed 2 
large portion of similar performances by 
ping, that it was made up of “the best of 
words.” Much that pesses for fine writing 
in the wewepapers must be condemned as 
being composed wholly of fine and fluent 
verbiege. We give the following, which 
we have cut from a religious cotemporary, 
as a specimen, informing our readers first 
that the writer is describing the solema 
and bo y sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: 


“The N of the Eucharist is austerely 
spiritual, highly mystic, spiritualistic, im- 
ponderable,:wmearthly. Its errand eludes 
all vocabulary, pen, or pencil, or brush. 
The new Passover is this, or it is not this. 
If it is not this, it is lees than this. If it 
is less han’ this, it is nothing of this. If it 
is nothing of this, it is a shocking mockery, 
a farc8, apon which the profane look with 
laughter, and from which the devout recoil 
with unutterable antipathy.” 


— 


A VatuaBte Posrication.—The best 
publication concerning books and current 
literature now publisbed in this country, is 
Child’s American Publishers’ Circular and 
Literary Gazette. It ie issued on the Ist 
and 15th of each month, at two dollars per 
annum in advance. The literary man and 
the professional man may bere find notices 
of all the new books issued in the United 
States, Great Britain, and France; and in 
addition, incidental information concerning 
authors and the current literature of the 
day, conveyed in an easy and most agree- 
able style. We warmly commend this pub- 
lication to the public. 


— 


Tre Cunisriax INTELLIGENCER. — The 
Christian Intelligencer appeared last week 
restored to its former dimensions, and filled 
with the excellent matter which we always 
fiod in its columns. The Intelligencer is 
the sole paper of the Dutch Reformed 
Charch, and is conducted in a way which 
well represents the intelligence, patriotism, 
and sterling piety of that noble body of 


porary the-inereasing usefulness which it 
desires, and the increasing success which it 


THE HEATED TERM. 
AN’S dependence on God's good provi- 


1 dence for the common mercies of 
life, receives an illustration from the exces- 
sive heat of the weather which has pre- 
vailed for some days. It is not a mere 
sceident that the personal oom ſort of the 
denizens of our cities, especially, should 
bave been reduced almost to zero. Why 
have the rays of the sun poured down upon 
us with such scorching effect as to be al- 
most intolerable? Why have the refresb- 


neither day or night, relief could be found, 
even under the best shelter? God controls 
the elements; and he would teach us that 
the every-day mercies, which we have come 
to regard as common, were his special gifts, 
and entirely dependent on bis will. It is 
for our own good thet we should learn this 
lesson, as an ineentive to constant gratitude, 
and as a means of awakeoing within us a 
more close, familiar, aud filial recognition 
of Ged in all things. He that clothes the 
lilies of the field, and provides for the young 
ravens ‘when they ory, exercises the same 
providence in supplying our daily wants, 
and shielding us from daily annoyances. 
We cannot pprchase these mercies with 
mopey; they are free, unwerited gifts. 
The poor have suffered little more than the 
rich, and if they have had fewer appliances 
of comfort, they have felt the less need of 
them. 


We have felt beat before, but not so long 
8 continuance of it. To have the thermo- 
meter ranging over ninety, for ten or twelve 
days, ie no trifle. The days, how long! and 
the restless nights, how much longer! To 
have to think, is a labour, and to provide a 
weekly sheet for our readers, is a heavy 
task. All exertion is irritating, and grace 
is very essential to keep the temper from 
being soured. Can it be possible, we have 
sometimes thought, that we ever hed to 
muſſſe up egsinst the cold, and sleep under 
blaakets! We have seemed to „hold fire 
in our hand, while we have thought of the 
frosty Oeucasus.”” Still things have not 
been as oppressive as they might have been. 
In the ‘tropics the heat is greater. We 
have not been so sadly situated as the dying 
Henry Martyn, when he placed himself on 
his face on the ground, amidst his horse 
furniture, to get one breath of air which 
was not ing. Our missionaries in 
Africa aod India often suffer intense heat. 
Why, then, should we complain? Our poor 
soldiers, too! What have they endured in 
a climate more southern sod hotter, with 
their exposure to the glaring sun, and 
labouring bard in the trenches! Misery is 
a comparative term, and the greater dis- 
tresses of others wey well stop our mouths 
agtinst all complaint. If we are not the 
objects of God's anger, or consigned to fires 
not quenthable, we are highly favoured, 
and may be thankful amidst temporary au- 
moyances and privations. While many 
theugbtlessly murmur at the providence of 
God, abould it prove disagreeable to their 
feeliegs, and render all around them mise- 
rable by their cowpiainings, peevishness, 
and edurddxtemper, it is a beautifal sight 
when the and thoughtfal, and holy, 


you equer 
— influence for the establishment of peace 
our 
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take things as they come, submitting them- 
to the gwod will of the Lord. 


interion@f Penn 
as * 
bink it Christian 


[ 
vestiogg you to Use 


wri 


shal! 
to accomplish that object, 
our Saviour's promised 
reign on earth. Asking the Lord's blessing 
upon your endeavours, | am 
Sincerely yours, 


We heartily vieh to further the desire of 


country, in such u way as you 


every good man, and erpecially so when his 


desire is for 80 good athing as peace. And 
certainly no one can think of what this fair 
land was, in the days of our prosperity as a 
nation, aod look upon what it is now, with- 
out uttering a prayer that the war may 
apeedily cease, and the land once more en- 
joy rest. We believe in the entire since- 
rity of the petitions which we hear offered 
in many pulpits, and in many families, 
beseeching God, in his gracious goodness, 
speedily to restore us to peace and unity. 
Ia this direction every good man may 
labour, and we have an undoubted faith in 
the efficiency of such men’s labours to bring 
about there bappy results. 

But our correspondent asks us specifically 

‘to use our influence for the establish ment 
of peace in our country,” and to this we 
reply: 
1. To the best of our ability, aud with a 
most earnest desire to secure this desirable 
end, we sre so using our influence, by sus- 
taining the government in all lawful efforts 
to subdue insurrection. For the sole reason 
why peace does not exist, is, that a rebellion 
aguinst the government of the United 
States exists. If that rebellion is sup- 
pressed, peave will return immediately and 
necessarily. When there is no rebellion 
there will certainly be no war; and we will 
join most beartily in the acclamations which 
will rend the air, when those who have 
made the war shall say that it is at an end. 
Our correspondent may sey that this can 
only be attained by a continuance of the 
war, and this we readily grant. For as the 
Federal Government did pot make the war, 
but eccepted it, so its continuance does not 
rest with it, but with those who war upon 
the Constitution and the Usion. The mo- 
ment they ceare the assault which they 
have insanely made upon the government 
which protected and cherished them, the 
forces which are now in the field will be 
dismissed, the navies recalled from their 
blockaded ports, and the blessed days of 
peace will come back. So far as we have 
any influence, we are labouring for this 
eud. We are working to bring back peace 
through the assertion of the national autho- 
rity all over the land. 

2. While we assert thus, that for the 
present we can see nothing which can be 
done, but to prosecute, with vigour and 
earnestoess, the war which it was manifestly 
the duty of the goveroment to accept, we 
are at the same time impressed with the 
fact, that there are many ways in which all 
true lovers of their country may stady the 
“things which make for peace.” It is 
obvious to all, that arms will not biod 
hearts together. There must, therefore, be 
moral influences set at work to accomplish 
that which physical force cannot effect ; and 
herein lies the great work of the Christian 

Yhurch. If there ever was a time when 
the Christian people of a land were called 
upon to show the power of their religion, in 
healing disseusions, restoring confidence be- 
tween brethren, smoothing down exaspe- 
rated feeling, and drawing together alien- 


ated hearts, that time is at hand. It will 


be a test of our Christianity such as bes 
never been adwmidistered to it before. But 
we hope that it will be met by the Christian 
people of this land, in a way that will prove 
the power of Christian love to heal deadly 
wounds, and to bind together, in renewed 
amity, those whom a fierce political strug- 
gle had for a time sadly and widely estranged. 
Sarely participation in the grace of Christ, 
aod membership in his kingdom, must 
form ties which cannot be broken by any 
of the convulsions of earthly states; and 
men so bound together, may do much to 
restore the bonds which there convulsions 
have temporarily sundered. Is the Church 
ready, when the time shall come, for this 
great work of pacification ? 

3. We answer our correspondent further, 
by saying that we will strive for peace by 
using all our ivfluence to prevent the war, 
which we feel it our duty to support, from 
becoming merciless, barbarous, aod un- 
sparing in its devastatioos. We have no 
purpose to defend the wanton acts of some 
of our commanders, and of many of our sol- 
diers. We protest against the burning of 
undefended towns and villages. We protest 
against the stealing of private property by 
persons belonging to our army, and we are 
glad to see the late orders issued by several 
of our generals against this wholesale 
thievery. We hope that we have no share 
in the spirit of vengeance which would 


usurp the place of the Lord of hosts, and 


calls for „ extermivation,” as the pro- 
per punishment of the whole Southern 
people. As far as ia us lies, we will labour 
to keep the way open for the returo of thore 
who have causelessly separated themselves 
from us; and while we cere little for the 
fate of the leaders in the rebellion, will bail 
gladly the day when the peuple of the re- 
volted States shall again accept the Govern- 
ment which their fathers aud ours cstab- 
lished, and which we hope will protect, de- 
feod, and bless their posterity aud our own 
to the latest generations. With these 
views, and in this epirit, we will gladly 
comply with the request of our correspond- 
ent, and use our influence for the estab- 
lishment of peace in our country.” 


CHARACTER. 


J endlessly diversified expressions of 
the human face depends on the share, 
form, and arrangement of a few features, so 


that in no two persons is there a perfect | 


identity of countenance; and io like man- 
ner, the elements in character, few as they 
may be, may be so mingled and combined 
as to produce inconceivable variety. Every 


one has his peculiar character; it belongs , the gift would be. 


skill to delin the crafty rogue; and yet 
in all probability the liviog Judas made it 
his study, in oder to avoidyeuspicion, to 
assume the mest mild and iameécent expres- 
sion. We bavé, on more than a dozen oc- 
casiogs, been grossly deceived by trusting 
to men’s faces. While all was outwardly 
tai, the enake was concesied in the grass; 
and we are sorry to say, that religious cha- 
racter is often thus simulated. Do sot put 
too much faith in the counteneoce. We 
have known those who prided themselves 
io their sagacity in uoerriogly judging 
of one’s charecter on the shortest sequaint- 
ance. We pretend to no such sagacity, 
and rather distrust its decisions. Kven 
an apparently unexceptionable condact for 
a length of time may deceive. The good 
in bumso character may be put om as 8 
cloak, while the bad is only held ia abey- 
ance until some treacherous object is so- 
complished. Even religious motives may 
be fluently professed, when a malignant de- 
sign is the real intent. Who has not seen 
it, if he indeed has not been made the vio- 
tim of it? One who consults the news- 
papers can see how buman credulity is 
imposed upon by ingenious impostors, who 
pretend, for a mall compensation, to divine, 
by the sbuffling of cards, the secret charac- 
ter of those with whom business or matri- 
monial alliances are to be formed; and 
others will pretend to read the characters 
of those whom they have never seen, merely 
from an inspection of their hand-writing. 
These schemes are a little in advance of 
phrenologists and pbysiognomists, although 
falling under the same category. Sull, 
there are many midute things which, to a 
person of observation, indicate traits of 
character. We may know something of a 
man by the way he salutes an inferior, or 
replies to the petition of a beggar. Some 
men are throwo off their guard, and betray 
their temper, if they stumble over a stone; 
and we bave seen others unconsciously dis- 
closing their better good feeling, both in 
look and tone, as a mutilated soldier passes 
them. It is not so much by great things, 
as by small ones, that we get true glimperes 
of what is passing within. There is now 
before us one of the iron swinging gates of 
a public square, and even it, as we think, 
has a tale to tell of mavy who pass through 
it. One comes by who pushes it gently, as 
if afraid of injuring it; another swings it 
impetuously, aod in passion, as if it were 
an unnecessary obstruction; the little Miss 
pushes it aside smilingly, aud her eye 
brightens as it falls back in its place; or 
the frolicksome boy must have a ride on it 
before he wends on bis way; or the mis- 
chievous obe strives to obstruct its motion 
by inserting a stone uoder its roller; one 
heedless and selfish, in passing, cares not 
if it swings in the face of the next comer; 
while another shows his courtesy by bolding 
it firm for a while, that those who are fol. 
lowing bim may be saved the trouble of 
opening it afresh. These, it is true, are 
very straws; but they scrve to show the 
direction of the wind. 

Io judging of cheracter, we may do great 
injustice by suffering a single circumstance 
to sway us. In this basty way we may 
either form a too good or evil opinion of a 
person, which a better acquaintance would 
lead us to rectify We should not distrust 
too much, nor should we trust too blindly. 
We should study fairly, aud draw conelu- 
sions csutiously. What a beautiful world 
would it be, if all were immaculate; and 
how beautiful must be heaven, where this 
is the condition of things! Character can 
never approach perfection, until it under 
goes the transforming process which the 
Spirit of God effects He illuminates, he 
iospires; by Him corrupt emotions are sup 
pressed, and boly oves implanted. He 
takes away the bad aod deforming princi- 
ples of our depraved nature, and makes all 
things new. Under such an omnipotent 
agency the character grows up in symme- 
try and beauty, aud needs only to be trans- 
planted to be perfected. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL. 


There are now remaining in the hospitals 
at Gettysburg about two thousand sick and 
severely wounded soldiers, The Christian 
Commission bas a number of delegates la- 
bouring there for the spiritual and physical 
benefit of the sufferers. Several of the 
delegates, worn down by their constant 
efforts, have been obliged to leave, making 
& vacuncy that it is very desirable to fill. 
Are there not some earnest aud able Cbris- 
tian men, especially ministers, who will 
volunteer for this service? Merely Chris- 
tian nurses are vot desired. Let those who 
are willing to spend some time in this Geld, 
communicate immediately with 

Gronrce II Sruart, Chairman. 


For thePresbyterian. 


MAKING PROMISES. 


T knew a lady once, in very good circum- 
stances io life, who had the habit of always 
promising to ber friends, or the poor about 
ber, a great deal more than she ever per- 
formed. Like that Eoylish sovereign, 
who was accustomed to give away large 
graute of land in this country to his favour- 
ites, no matter if the same tract had been 
given away two or three times before, she 

: scemed to delight in raising “great expec- 
tations,’’ regardless of the disappointment 
occasioned by the failure of fulfilment. I 
remember how glad poor Kate C was 
wade by the promise of a new calico dress 
to add to ber scanty outfit, as she was pre- 
paring for boarding-school. So the money 
required to purchase it was devoted to an- 
other purpose; but the dress never came, 
and poor Kate was sadly inconvenienced by 
the want of it, which she had neither time 
nor money to supply. 

She often called on a poor neighbour, 
and repeatedly promised to make ber soon 
some useful present, ‘something that should 
do her a great deal of good.” Mach grati- 

tude was expressed beforchand for her 
kindness, and the poor old lady and her 
daughter were quite curious to know what 
It came at length one 


to him, and, in precisely the same degree, | autumn dsy—a very spare, “spare rib” — 
it can belong to no obe else. Whata study but the less of it the better, for it was so 


is character! and how often are we foiled 
in making it out! We may distinguish 
prominent traits, but cannot always dive 


beneath the surface to ascertain the under- | 


currents; hence our liability to false con- 
clusions. 
and yet pot always ap uoerring ove. 


| tainted they were compelled to bury it in 
the garden as soon as the giver quitted the 
house. You may be sure their gratitude 
was turced to honest indignation. It was, 
indeed, great cruelty, to say the least, in a 


The countenance is an index, woman of her position, to so raise reasona- 
The ble hopes, only to disappoint them. Though 


vicious are often betrayed by it, and the looked to as a mother in Israel,” and one 
bad heart aud bad life may be drawn on it of the most saiotly women, in conversation, 


uomistakably for public inspection. 


may be written the cunning of the rogue, | mind, a cloud over ber piety. 


There | I ever listened to, there was always, to my 


How could 


the baseness of the libertine, and the | one who drank daily from the fountain, 


fierceness of the cruel. So, too, of good 
traits. The amiable, the meek, the bene- | 
volent, and the devout characteristics of a | 
person may beam forth io beautiful lioea- | 
ments. It is certain, however, that it is 
not always a safe criterion. Expression 
may be assumed. When a purpose is to 
be accomplished, the face may be made to 
lie. Placid and sanctimonious expression 
may endeavour to cover, and sometimes 
successfully, a multitude of sins. Wen 
painters represent Judas, they use all their 


Christ Jesus, practise year by year, such 
systematic deception! 

No one can be too careful in giviog a 
promise — even the most trifling. It is 
written down in God's book, and he kaows 
whether we keep it or not. It were better 
to be like him “who sweareth to his owa 
hurt, and changeth not,” than to break 
even the smallest engagement. Remember, 
that those pearly gates will be for ever 


closed on “whatsoever loveth or maketh a | 


E. L. M. 


lie.“ 
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\LETTER FROM THE GULF AND 
| NEW OBLEANS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THB PRESBYTERIAN] 


Fishing and Firing at Torget—Ship-loads of 
Paroled Vicksburg Prisonera—Rebel I[nter- 
ion of our Law of Parole— Visit of the 
British Steamer Styx— Visit of Inspection by 
Admiral Farragut — Rev. Mr. Lord a Volum 
tary Exile—D-parture from Mobile Fleeat— 
Ship Island—The Delta— Victor Emanuel's 
War Steamer—A Salute, a Response, and a 
Disaster — Surgery—An Agreeable Voyage 
up the Mississippi—Admiral Farragut, his 
Childhood and Age connected with the ques- 
tion of our Possession of the Father of 
Waters—The Porters, Father and Son— 
Scenes of the Fights connected with the Con- 
guest of New Orleans—A Hero Cicerone— 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip — Jackson's 
Battle ground—His Breastworks used by the 
Rebels — The Richmond—Death of (um- 
mings— General Franklin—Captain Jenkins 
— Dr. Henderson— Negro Captain's Military 
Funeral Ejffect— Farragut Visits the 


North. 

New Orieans, July 30, 1863. 

Messrs. Editors—l\ left the blockading 
squadron off Mobile, day before yesterday, 
on the steam war vessel Tennessee, bearing 
the broad blue pennant of Rear Admiral 
Farragut, aud arrived at this city last 
evening. A few items of information in 
regerd to matters in our blockading fleet 
hed better be stated first, and then I shall 
give you some account of our voyage, and 
of things here aod elsewhere. 

My last to you was dispatched on the 
20ch inst. On the 21st our ship took up 
her anchor for the second time since we 
have been here, and went out on “a sboot- 
ing aud fishing expedition.“ The-shooting 
was at a floating target; our fishing did 
not amount to much, as we failed to fiod 
the banks, and caught but ove. Whilst 
engaged in waiting for „ bites,” we were 
approached by two steamers beariog flags 
of truce. They proved to be the «North 
American” and the “Suffolk,” crowded 
with secesh prisoners, taken at Vicksburg, 
paroled, and brought hither to be sent into 
Mobile under flag of truce. They were a 
haggard, emaciated-looking sct of men, ill- 
clothed, and bearing evidence that they 
had been suffering the hardships of a siege. 
They reminded one of the picture of the 
Siege of Leyden. Some delay in the ex- 
change of flags of truce prevented the land- 
ing of these poor fellows till late next day; 
and I wes told that ten of them died before 
they were transferred to the rebel steamers 
that came out to receive them. I believe 
there was some besitaucy on the part of the 
rebel authority about receiving them, as 
paroled prisoners have to eat or die, whilst 
they canoot fight. They took them, how- 
ever; and I read in a Mobile paper, a day 
or two after, a long argument, uimiog to 
prove that, as the Vicksburg prisoners had 
been paroled on the feld, in contravention 
of the order from our (Washington) War 
Department, they were oot lawfully parol- 
ed, aud wight go into the rebel army gain. 
They will not venture to carry out this duc- 
trine 

Early on the morning of the 24th, her 
Britaonic Majesty's man-of-war Styx came 
up, and was steaming past our frigate, to 
go withio our lines; but Captain Guldsbor- 
ough did not relish the taking of such liber- 
ties, aud stopped bim wich a shot across 
his bows. A boat from our ship bosrded 
her, and she was theo permitted to go to 
the Ossipee. Shortly after the arrival of 
the Styx, oo the same worning, the steamer 
Tennessee, bearing the blue penoant of 
Rear Admiral Farragut, glided into the 
ficet. Our ship saluted him with fifteen 
guns. After a brief delay the Admiral 
proceeded to Pensacola. He was on a tour 
of inspection, looking into the cqpdition of 
the several vessels of the squadron, and set- 
ting things in order previous to a temporary 
absence on a visit to the Nortb. 

Un Monday, the 27th, one of the vessels 
that had previously brouyht prisoners over 
from New Orleans to Mobile, arrived with 
another losd of them. My son, and an- 
other gentleman belonging to the Navy, 
came passengers on the same vessel, and 
from them I learned that there were on the 
ship, besides the prisoners, some voluntary 
exiles from Vicksburg, who could not or 
would not stay under the folds of the old 
flag, at Vicksburg; but preferred being 
sent within the rebel lines. Ode of these 
was the Rev. Mr. Lord, accompavied by his 
wife. He is a brother of our highly es- 
teemed friend, Dr. John C. Lord, of Buffa- 
lo. This younger brother was a student of 
Princeton Seminary at one time—a wan of 
no mean genius, the author of „ Nisgara,“ 
and“ Worship“ forwer the best poem 
ever attempted on that impracticable theme. 
His fondness for the fancifal, or something 
else, led him to leave the Presbyterian 
Church, and take orders Episcopal; and 
pow his fondoess for slavery, or somethiog 
else, leads him to suffer affl:ction with the 
people of Jeff. Davis, rather than submit to 
the government under which he was born, 
and the only one that ever protected him. 
No accouotiug for tastes. 

The same morning (Monday, July 27) 
the Tennessee returned, with the Adwiral 
on board, from Pensacola. Ile wess kind 
as to offer me a passage to New Orleans on 
his ship, and whilst he iuspected the ships 
I got ready to start. Ile is a wan of won- 
druus rapidity of executive movement. He 
loses no time, and he boarded and iveprcted 
several ships of the squadron with amoezing 
dixpatch, and at an early hour of the moro- 
ing we were under way for Ship Island. 
Arrived there, the Admiral, with his ac- 
customed promp!ness, proceeded to inspect 
the ships lying here; and about suodown 
we were again under way, steaming for the 
mouths of the Mississippi. After a plea- 
sant night’s voyage, we found ourselves 
approaching the “South-west Pass“ of the 
Mississippi shortly after sunrise. 
vessels were lying at the bar, pear the 
South-west Pass, amongst them a steam 
sloop-of war belonging to the navy of his 
majesty, Victor Kmaouel of Italy. This 
vessel fired the usual sulute of fifteen guss, 
to which the Tennessee replied. Uofortu- 
nately, whilst doing so, the men neglevted 
to ““swab’’ one of the guns previous to re- 
loading, and it exploded, teariug the right 
arm off one man, and the left off another. 
The man who lost his left arm was other- 
wise injured interoally, aud died the same 
day. The other was doing well. De. 
Wells, the surgeon of the Tennessee, and 


the Colorado, who happened to be on board, 
amputated the limbs with great coolness 
aod skill, and did every thiog that science 
aod skill could effect—in the one case with 
success, but in the other io vain. The 
kiod-hearted Admiral remarked that he 
would never permit a salute to be fired 
| again, by a vessel whose number of guns 
| was insufficient to do it without reloading. 
The wounded man, who had coasciousness, 
seemed grateful for my ministerial atten- 
tions. 

The delta of the Mississippi, which I 
now saw for the first time, is, like every 
thing else that pertains to that wonder- 
ful river, a wonder in itself It is a 
vast flat plain, formed by deposites of 
stumps, mud, and sand, brought by the 
river's turbid tide from the far interior of 
the continent. This plaia is divided into 
countless numbers of islands, large and 
small, with interveoiog lakes, and bayous, 


‘and „passes, through which the great 


Several . 


RESBYTERIAN. 


Dr. M. Chalmers, one of the surgeons of 


— 


— 


4% Father of Waters” discharges into the 
Gulf. The delta is covered, for the most 
part, with a dense growth of tall grass, re- 
sembling wild oats; and here and there I 
saw herds of cattle, sleek and fat, feediog 
on these savannas, each of them apparent- 
ly ready for the knife. 

We spent the day (28th) steaming up the 
South-west Pass, aod the main river, to- 
wards the Crescent city. It was a beauti- 
ful day. The eun shone brightly upon 
lake, aud river, and plaio of waving green, 
except when temporarily interrupted by a 
shower. We were passing through historic 
scenes—TI was surrounded by historic per- 
sonages, and I rarely have enjoyed a day's 
travel more agreeably. 

It was my rare privilege to spend the 
day in frequent and prolonged conversa- 
tions with the man who, perhaps more than 
avy other, is deserving of the title of the 
hero of the Mississippi—the man who, io 
childhood aod advancing age, has been 
identified with the struggle for the posses- 
sion of the mouth of this majestic stream 
by the United States of America. Admi- 
ral Farregut, as I learned from himself, 
wes, at the age of ten years, on board a 
United States gunboat, (of which his father, 
Mejor Farragut, was commander,) which 
was engaged, under the elder Commodore 
Porter, in the earlier demonstrations which 
our government made, with a view to secure 
the free navigation of the Mississippi. That 
was when the Spaniard held the delta. 
is a singular providential coincidence, that 
more than half a century later be should, in 
connection with the gallant son of that brave 
old Commodore, be a chief iastrument in 
rescuing the mighty river and its wondrous 
commerce from the grasp of an ingrate 
rebel usurpation, which seeks to rob the 
nation at once of her glory, ber nationality, 
and of this mighty artery of commerce, 
bought with her money, and defended with 
her blood. The names of Porter and of 
Farregut were associated in the nation’s 
prima! struggle for this great prize—io the 
days of the Burr aod Blanverbassett ro- 
wance—the same names are gloriously as- 
sociated with the rescue of this prize from 
the ruthless grasp of rebel robbery. 

As we passed the various points that 
have become historical in the last conquest 
of New Orleans, the venerable bero was so 
obliging as to point them out, and desig- 
nate the localities of important events. I 
cannot detail these particulars bere, further 
than to say that he explained to me the 
progress and operations of the fleet, the 
mortar fleet, the rebel rams, the disasters 
that befel on one side and another, the en- 
counter with Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
the approach to the city, the silencing of 
the various batteries that the rebels bad 


erected to intercept the fleet, and its ulti- | 


mate success in reaching and takiog the 
city. 
Fort Jackson is a strong casemated work, 
on the left baok of the river, (ascending) 
and commanding the channel for several 
miles. It is the fac simile of Fort Morgan 
at Mobile point, and is built of brick and 
and earth work. 
not hold it; but our indomitable fleet made 
both it and St. Philip too bot for them. 
The latter fortification is on the right baok 
of the river, aod somewhat higher up thao 
the other. It is some fifty miles from the 
forts to the city. 

The sun was settiog as we approached 
the battle-grouod where Jackson triumphed 
and Packiogham fell, and the flashes of 
fading day enetimsoned the luxuriant copses 
of live-onk, aod the orange groves, and the 
broad fields of waving cane, us the Admiral 
pointed out to me the plain over which the 
British marched; the old breestwork, aud 
other objects connected with the history of 
that fray. „Louder house, ia the grove of 
live oaks,” said be, “is the one never to 
which Sir Edward had his headquarters, 
and to which he was carried after be was 
mortally wounded. That boure further up 
the bank was Jackson's headquarters. You 
can now see where the breastwork starts 
from the river, aod stretches out towards the 
swamp; aod yonder is the point where the 
rebels, using Jackson's breastworks, raised 
a battery to assail our fleet.” You may be 
sure that I was happy to have a hero for 
my cicerone, io thus gazing upon scenes 
rendered classic by great struggles involv- 
ing the fate of empire. 

It was late in the evening when we 
dropped anchor opposite the centre of the 
city, and I basteved, with my friends, Capt. 


Fratkiin and Dr. Chalmers, to leave the 


Tennessee, on board of which we had been 


so kindly entertained, and seek lodgings | 


in the city. 

Oo our way up, we had beard of the re- 
capture of Brashear city, by a vessel of the 
navy; and we found that wany of the vessels 
from up the river, that bad taken part io 
the sieges of Vicksburg aod Port Hudson, 
were bow at anchor opposite the city. 
Amongst these was the Richmond, upon 
which [ expected, in pursuance of the Ad- 
miral’s permission and dircetion, to sail 
soon for the North. I spent the 29th io 
New Orleans, with the exception of a few 
hours on board the Admiral's ship and the 
Richmond. Whilst on board the latter, 
waking arrangewents for going to New 
York, sud whilst sitiiog in the office of her 
accomplished and gallant commander, Capt. 
Thoroton A. Jenkins, it was auoounced 
“A major geveral is coming on board, aud 
ia a few moments that oc ble Peansylvaniao, 
—the only man that ever, with any thing 
like equal numbers, pusbed Stonewall Jack- 
son back—General Fravklin, entered I 
recogovized him at once, by bis resemblance 
to his brother, of the navy; and the free 
intercourse of an hour, left upon my miod 
a most favourable impression both of the 
man and the geveral. He left the same 
evening for a tour of inepection up the river, 
with General Banks and others, expecting 
to go as far as Vicksburg. 

My emotions on first stepping upon the 
deck of the Richmond were very peculiar. 
It was here thet wy good and gallant 
friend, Captain Cummings, bad met bis 
death. Here he had uttered bis last words 
—worthy of the bero of Trafalyar—worthy 
the Christian patriot. The spot where he 
stood at the fatal moment —the hole, which 
the same shot which severed bis limb made 
io the emoke.stack—the boat ia which that 
severed limb had been thrown—all were 
pointed out to me; and as these brought 
the mouruful reality so vividly before me, 
tears told bow much I loved him. 

As [ landed from the Richmond on the 


levee, I met Dr. A. A. Henderson, surgeon 


in the Navy, who has been attached to the 
Brooklyn. He is a native of Huntiogdon, 
Pennsylvania, and I shall have occasion to 
meotiva him again. 

That afternoon I witnessed a scene new 
in New Orleans—and, indeed, new in our 
country. It was the funocral of a negro 
captain, conducted with both military and 
civic hodours. Captain Cailloux was a 
native of New Orleans. [He was one of the 
first to respond to the call of General But 
ler for coloured vuluoteers, by raising 3 
coloured company. Hoe is said to have 
borne himself with great prudence and gal- 
lantry in several engagements, and was 
killed before Port Hudson whilst io the 
discharge of duty. His body could not be 
brought down until since the capture of 
that post. It lay some days in state, and 
was conducted to the grave by the largest 


procession, it is said, that ever was formed 
on a similar occasion. It was miles long, 
all composed of coloured people (of whom 
there were two military companies), and 
marshalled by black officers, mounted and 
on foot. The females were mostly gaudily 
dressed, the marshals bedizened with sashes, 
ribbons, and stars; and, in all, it was too 
showey for a funeral pageant. It gave 
great offence to the white citizens, aud [ 


It 


I wonder the rebels did | 


_ heard several men from Massachusetts and 
Maite repudiating the display. Did ever 
you expect,” said one New Orleanois to 
anotber, as I passed, „to see New Orleans 
| bumiliated as she has been this afternoon ?”’ 
Never,“ said bis friend, in deep sotto. A 
| third gentleman stepped up to the first 
epesker, and said, «I am a stranger to you, 
but I wish to say that the great majority of 
the Northern people disapprove of such de- 
monstratious as much as you; and if you 
will but return to your allegiance, and give 
us time, we will prove it.” “Give me 
your band,” said the first speaker. They 
shook hands and parted. I mention facts, 
just as they occurred in my bearing, and 
as indices of the currents of opinion. Why 
a coloured man, who-has bebaved with 
credit, and fallen on the battle field, should 
not be duly honoured, it would be difficult 
to show; and yet white men seemed very 
generally to deprecate the demonstration. 
I could trace the objections to three sources 
only—l. White captains, who have fallen 
by scores, bave not been eo honoured. 
2 The sudden elevation of an inferior 
class, by making them conspicuous io a 
| public pageant, puffs them up, and uofits 
them for the duties of their sphere. 3. It 
_exasperates the white men of the South, 
, and leaves the impression that society is to 
| be utterly revelutionized. A very fine band 
ol white wen, from Massachusetts, formed 
part of the procession, and discoursed fune- 
real wusic. 
| Bat this letter is already too long. So, 
adieu. NESHANOCK. 


P. S—I ought to have mentioned that 
Admiral Farragut was to leave New Orleans 
for a visit to the North the day after the 
date of this letter. I precede him a few 
days, and expect to mail this letter at New 
York. 


LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SaRATOGA, August 15, 1863. 

Messrs. Editors—The feature of the week 
in this great summer resort, has been the 
| National Meetings of the Sabbath Conven- 
tion and United States Christian Commis- 
sion. 
| veed not inform you that there is no 
ek of people bere, confident predictions of 
| Dixie to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Saratoga never before was so full. Ten 

thousand visitors, at least, from all parts of 

the loyal States, are congregated here. 
|The absence of the dis'oyal, instead of 
leaving it desolate, is not felt in the least. 
The meetiogs on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, arranged by the Sabbath 
' Committee, we e all that the friends of the 
Sabbath could ask. Ex Governor Ellsworth 
| of Connecticut, presided ; aod amongst other 

matters of interest, Professor Schaff read an 
elaborate and valuable paper upon «The 
Awerien Sabbath.” 

Oa Friday two graod meetings were beld, 
one at 104 A M, the other at 8 o’clock P. 
NM, io the Baptist Church, on behalf of the 
United States Christian Commission. The 

Chairman was Riv. Dr Hopkins, the dis- 

tinguished President of Wiiliams College. 
| Addresses weile wade by Revs. George J. 

Miogios, George Brioghurst, and J. E. 
Chesshire; Willem E Dodge, Exq., of 
| New York, and George H. Stuart, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. 

The church was very full. Men of mark 
from many different States were there. 
Amongst them Rev Drs. Hodge of Prince- 
tod, Welch of Albany, Fowler of Utica, 
| Thompson of Ciocinoati, Cuyler of Brook- 
ln, aod Brainerd, Stockton, and. Hutter of 
Philadelphia. The interest was very deep. 

Io connection with these meetings in the 
church, a most singular and successful 
movement was set on foot in the hotels, to 
supply the suffering heroes before Charles- 
ton with ice. Appeal had been made di 
rectly and urgently to the Christian Com- 
mission, by the Chief Quartermaster of the 
Department of the Svuth, for ice to relieve 
our brave men, and Mr. Stuart tock the 
| occasion to meet the appeal Oa Thursday, 
whil-t the guests were seated at dinner, 
going into the immense dioning-hall of 
„Congress Hall,’’ aod stepping up into a 
chair about half way dowa the hall, be 
announced „A message from Charleston.“ 
Quickly the clatter of plates, knives, and 
forks, was silenced, and the ebattering of 
tongues hushed. A few words made the 
case koown,.and gave notice of a book 
opened for subscription at the ontrance. 
From the Congress he passed to Uuion 
Hall, where a similar scene ensued. 

Oa Friday, at the United States,“ an 
introductory, patriotic speech, of great 
power, condensed into two minutes, by the 
| distinguished Ex-Governor Morgan, of New 
York, added a new feature to a similar pro- 

ceeding, with the bappy result of about four 
thousaod dollars in all, contributed for the 
humane object io view. 

Already, it is to be hoped, ere thia letter 
will appear, the noble men who are en- 
during the “burden and beat of the day,” 
on Morris Island and elsewhere before the 
doomed city, will be in the enjoyment of 
this cooling comfort sent from Boston, 
ordered by telegraph—contributed by the 
generous visitors at Saratoga. 


PaIL. 


THE UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Hareispena, Pa., Aug. II, 1863. 

Messrs. Editorsa—Toe Christian people of 
our city often refer, with deep feeling, to 
the first meeting held here in behalf of the 
Commission, some months ago, which was 
addressed by George II. Stuart, Eq, Revs. 
J. G. Miogins, aod A. Reed, and by the 
Hoo. Mr. Moore, then State Troasurer. 

A love for the Commission was awakened 
by that thrilling meeting, which bas only 
waited occasions to manifest itself. Quietly 
but effectively the Christian men and women 
of this community bave been labouring in 
camp and hospital, contributing stores and 
money; visitiog the sick and wounded; 
taking them into their own homes, aud ia 
other ways adding to their comforts. Be- 
sides numberless special contributions from 
individuals, two public concerts havg been 
given, and the proceeds appropriated to the 
objects of the Commission. 

Oo Sunday evening last, an army meet- 
ing of the Commission was held in the Pres- 
byterian Church, (Old-echool,) Rev. Mr. 
Cattell, pastor. Tue evening was exces- 
sively warm, but the large audience filled 
the buildiog, and many stood and sat at the 
doors, though bat the briefest notice of the 
meetiog had been given. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Mr. Cattell, pastor of the 
church, who briefly stated the objects of the 
meeting, and of the Commission in general, 


and commended them to the audience. 
Mr. Patterson, the agent of the Commis- 
sion, who has been spending a few days in 
visitiog the camps and hospitals in and 
around the city, next spoke. He referred 
to his former visit to this city, to Carlisle, 
and to Gettysburg, at the time of the late 
invasion. He was a witness of the bom- 
bardment of Carlisle, and had stores of the 
Commission accompanying the very ad- 
vance of Gen. Smith’s army. Ia a few 
earnest words, he advocated the cause of the 
Commission, alluding to the cheapness of its 
voluntary system of labourers, to their ac- 
tivity, and to the fact that these extensive 
labours, contributions, and sacrifices, would 
be most intimately connected with the bis- 
tory of the times. The Rev. J. Walker 
Jackson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
followed with an eloquent, but brief address, 
of some ten or twelve minutes in length. 
He described à recent visit to Gettysburg, 
where he had witnessed the wonderful ef- 
forts of the Christian and Sanitary Commis- 
sions, aod the noble toil and sacrifice of hun- 
dreds of Christian men in behalf of the suf. 
fering heroes of that great battle field. 
Nor was it the least evidence of the genuine 
Christianity and Benevolence that sustains 
these labours, that our enemies themselves, 
who had been murdering our sovs and 
brothers, were made sharers of all the 
blessings they brought. He saw on that 
field, hard at work, binding the wounds, 
bathing the faces and limbs of mangled 
men, koeeling by their side and offering 
words of Christian consolation and prayer, 
many of the clergymen of the largest 
churches in Philadelphia, thus illustrating 
the patriotism and benevolence of the reli- 
gion which they teach. 

The Rev. Mr. Willing, an agent of the 
Commission from New York, on his way to 
Gettysburg, spoke briefly in earnest com- 
mendation of the Commission, and was fol- 
lowed by Rev. T H Robinson of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Harrisburg, who gave an 
account of the labours of the Commission 
in their vicinity during the past few weeks; 
its tent-services, tract and book distribution, 
its hospital arrangements for stores, aod the 
temporary care of the sick and wounded, 
and its plans and wishes for the future. 
He ended with an appeal to the community 
for their continued sympathy and concur- 
rence in prosecuting these Christian labours, 
and referred to the fact, that one great end 
of the war, in the purpose of Providence, 
seems to be to develope the practical Chris- 
tianity of the American Church and people 
in works of charity and pity, more astonish- 
iog than the world bas before witnessed, so 
that the very war, which in one aspect of it, 
seems well nigh to nullify our claims to 
Christian civilization, in another, brings 
out, in an uoexampled manner, the highest 
civilization of the age. 

We should have been glad to listen again 
to the brethren from Philadelphia, who, on 
the former occasion so entertained and moved 
our hearts; but we hope this meeting will 
not fail of accomplishiog good for the sol- 
dier, and through him, for the country, and 
the Church of Christ. 

Yours, 


For the Presbyterian. 


YOUR SON—HOW SHALL WE 
ENTERTAIN HIM? 


There is no need to discuss the necessity 
of providing some entertainment for him. 
IIe will seek entertainment. It is of prime 
importance that he should be provided with 
that which is good and wholesome, other- 
wise he will oaturally fall into the path of 
what is provided, be it ever so dangerous. 
To furovish exactly the right kind, is the 
problem. What shall we give him? He 
is too old to spin a top, too enterprising to 
whittle a stick, too smart to be put off with 
a poor panorama show, or a dull exhibition 
of any kind. His miod is not sufficiently 
mature to be entertained by metaphysical, 
didactio, or even ordinary scientific lectures. 
He has no particular inclination for getting 
drunk; nor, on the other hand, though you 
have given bim a certain amount of reli- 
gious training, is he prepared to derive 
much pleasure from going to the weekly 
prayer-meetiog. Ile wants some meotal 
and physical recreation which will exactly 
meet his case. 

Efforts have been made in recent years, 
by Youog Men’s Christian Associations, to 
meet the necessity, by providing comforta- 
ble reading-rooms, weil stocked with good 
books and newspapers. Part of a good 
work has been done. We have not suc- 
ceeded in attracting all the young men, 
because the rest of it was not done. Thou- 
sands of dollars should have been spent, 
where only hundreds were offered for the 
purpose. We have failed to give the young 
man a thorough course of entertainment, 
and he has been obliged to go elsewhere 
for it. We have failed, as yet, to learn 
that it is cheaper and better to pay for wise 
and wholesome enjoyment, and keep him 
out of mischief, than, after the mischief is 
done, to pay the bills in the shape of hospi- 
tal, jail, iosane asylum, medical attendance, 
aod utter ruin of soul and body. 

Let us give the youog men some good 
music. Bat, says somebody, we have just 
been complaining about his going to hear 
the music of the Concert Saloons.” And, 
says somebody else (with a very grave face), 
we have music in church on Sunday. 
True; but the music of the world, as fur- 
nished at the concert saloons, has rather 
too much of the flesh and the devil mixed 
in with it; aud most of the music which 
the church furoishes is limping stuff, which 
is @ libel oa good taste and on religious 
worship, aod which is not likely to euter- 
tain any body. We want something be- 
tween the two. We want a good vocal and 
instrumental concert, in a large hall, with 
cashioned seats, and all the conveniences 
aud comforts which modern ingenuity can 
devise. 

„What!“ says some grim-visaged Chris- 
tian, „do you want to compromise with 
Satan! —to meet the devil half way? Do 
you want to provide worldly amusements 
for my soo? No compromise with Satan 
in that; and as to meeting him half way, 
he comes all the way to catch us aod de- 
stroy us. So let us go at least half way 
to foil his purposes, if necessary. If the 
worldly entertainment which we provide for 
the young man is of an elevated character, 
and yet so simple that he can understand 
and evjoy it, it is just what we need to keep 
the evil one from getting bold of him. We 
want nove of the outrageously incompre- 
hensible music which is so fashionable at 
theatres and opera-houses, done in French, 
Italian, or Spanish; spun out at the rate of 
six bars of music to one syllable of song; 
squealed and trilled out by affected prima- 
donnas aod other expensive young ladies, 
in such a way that not one word of what is 
suog can be understood; that may be ap- 
preciated by a certain class of hearers who 
go to concerts to show their fiae clothes, to 
yawo during the performance, and to be 
glad when it is over. Such concerts will 
generally draw a crowd at a dollar a head. 
We need something plainer. 

Christian parent, do you remember the 
rapturous music which Jullien's brass band 
furnished us, several years ago? Do you 


remember how those concerts were crowded, 
and how people really enjoyed the musio? ' 


August 22, 1863. 


Thousands of young men went there; you 
heard Jallien’s tunes sung and whistled in 
the streets and the counting-rooms for 
months afterwards. These were not ex- 
pensive concerts. The strictest Christian 
could mot say that they were productive of 
any harm. Jet us have something of the 
sort now. 

It cannot be done,” you say? Is can 
de done. It can be done at such a price 
that our young men will crowd to it. A 
very excellent brass band, in Philsdelphia, 
has been giving afternoon concerts every 
wiater for several years, calling them by 
the modest name of “rehearsals.” The 
price has been twenty-five cents for a single 


admission, or eight tickets for a dollar. 


The hall in which these entertainments 
have been given has been well filled, prinoi- 
pally by ladies, for comparatively few young 
men are at leisure in the afternoon. The 
music at these concerts is of such a charac- 
ter that persons of cultivated taste, and 
those who have little or no musical educa. 
tion, can alike enjoy it. 

The fact that this musical enterprise has 
prospered for several years, with but little 
advertisement and no external parade, 
proves that such a course of entertainments 
can be furnished to young men in the 
evenings, if any body will but take the 
matter in hand. Of course, a concert 
which has to bear the expense of gas-light, 
may be a trifle more costly than one which 
is given by the light of day; but there will 
be no difficulty in filliog a ball with a re- 
spectable audience of youog men, at twenty- 
five cents each. If it is objeoted that the 
youog man cannot afford that price, the 
obvious answer is, that if he epends his 
evening at the theatre, opera-house, tavern, 
billiard room, or the vile den known as 
‘‘goncert saloon,” he spends a great deal 
more than this sum before be gets home. 
He can take his sweetheart or his sisters to 
the concert, and enjoy the elevating iuflu- 
ences of their society, which he cannot de- 
cently do if he goes to the other resorts. 

If one or more balls should be opened in 
Philadelphia, almost every evening for such 
concerts, it would save multitudes of our 
young men from falling into the traps which 
the devil sets for them. They will pay. 
If the receipts are a little short of the ex- 
peuses at first, it will be profitable for the 
Christian fathers and merchants of the city 
to foot the bill. ; 

Bristol, Pa. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
N 


The next session of this Seminary, at 
Allegheny, Peudeylvania, will open on Mon- 
day, the 14th of September. The students 
will assewble in the chapel at four o'clock, 
P. M. The opening address will be deliv- 
ered by Professor Wilson, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, at ten o'clock. It is very desirable 
that the students be present at the com- 
mencement of the term. Furnished rooms 
in the Seminary buildings are provided free 
of charge. The necessary expenses of the 
term are very moderate, and need not ex- 
ceed $100. Students who are in need, if 
well recommended, can receive the requi- 
site aid by timely application to either of 
the Professors. The Rev. Charles C. 
Beatty, D D, late Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, has accepted the appointment 


of Lecturer Extraordinary in Practical The- 


ology, and will deliver a course of lectures 
accordingly. The Professor clect in Didac- 
tic Theology having declined, the chair will 
be filled by the Rev. Drs. Jacobus and 
Wilson; the former will deliver the course 
to the Senior Class, and the latter to the 
Middle Ciass. Arraogements are made for 
instruction in readiog and elocution by an 
eminent Professor. 
— — 
Selected for the Presbyterian. 


THE MAGISTRATE’S OATH. 


The oath of a magistrate, such as the 
oath of the President of the United States, 
is as follows:—“I do solemnly swear that 
I will faithfally execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Here is a solemu promise, under oath, to 
perform certain duties, aud the distinguish- 
ed juror is bound, before God and in con- 
science, to perform those duties—in what 
sense? As he understands them? No; 
for he might understand certain things to 
pertaia to the office of President, which, 
according to the animus imponentis, belongs 
to some other department of the goveru- 
ment. He may suppose that a certain 
thing was necessary to be done by him, in 
order to preserve the Constitution, which 
the promisee understands to be uncalled for 
and forbidden by his oath. Ia what sense, 
then, is he bound to fulfil his promise? 
Undoubtedly in the sense in which he sup- 
poses the promisee understood the promise 
at the time it was given. But how is he 
to ascertain this? Who is the promisee 
in this case? The people of the United 
States. But in what sense did they under- 
stand the promise of the President? They 
have set forth their uoderstanding of it in 
the Constitution. But if the President un- 


derstands the Constitution one way, and “ 


the people another, who is to decide? 
There is provision in the Constitution for 
this. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is made, in the Constitution, the in- 
terpreter of that instrument, and of the 
laws enacted under it. This the President 
knows at the time he takes the oath, and 
therefore he is bound to support the Con- 
stitution, and execute the laws as they are 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. It is 


not the supposed will of a temporary ma- 


jority of the people, but the decisions of the 
supreme judicial power that are to indicate 
to him the animus imponentis.—Rev. D. 
A Junkin. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A SOLDIER’S HINT. 


Will those who are comrades in arms 
with me, and engaged in contending against 
the foes of God's government, as well as 
those of the country, always remember that 
we will be held responsible, if we neglect 
to use our influence to prevent any preva- 
lent sin, though it be authorized by a com- 
manding officer? Limited as the power of 
the private soldier appears to be, he bas 
the right of appeal when he thinks himself 
aggrieved, and have redress; aod what 
should grieve him more than a violation of 
God's commandments? 

Would not God bless our exertions to 
prevent profanity and Sabbath-breaking? 
Let us set a good example, and then try 
the remedies secured us in the Regulations. 

A Soxpier. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Presbyterian church of Jordan, New 
York, bas extended an unanimous call to the 
Rev. Robert Proctor, of Rochester. 

Mr. H. M. Hervey, of the last clase at the 
Western Theological Seminary, has received 
& unanimous call to the First Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, Ohio. 
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REGENT - PUBLICATIONS. 


Lees; 21 Yankee Prisoner Loose 


Duron TES 


and taken presoner Shiloh, and the 

white power oſ the 

sta ple of bis book. Many of the 
passed afe thrilling and 
revolting. His experi led him to entertain a 

the febelé, and for the institu- 
go debased them. He was an 
man, and his narrative is worthy 
peryssh . It is, however, too often interrupted 
the introduction of matters relating to slavery 


Tun Licur ub Dank or ras Reseutiox. Phila- 
del pan, 1868, George W. Childs. 12mo, pp. 303 
The papers composing this volume are miscel- 

and somewhat disconnected, while they 
al on thé main point of the suthor in his 
tration ef we light end dark of the rebellion. 

The headings of tome of them are as follow:— 

. War is this?—The Work of the 
en ip this Wer—Heroism in the Hospiule— 

Foes, Croakers, and all other Secessionists 

—Thé leu at the South made it, Independence 

or Bube ‘These papers are written 

un end the subjects which they bring be- 

— present time. 

Tus Son. the Rev. George S. Mott, 
Presbyterian Church, Newton, 
Board f Publication 
This teal excellent practical exposition of the 

parable, and the autbor is so studiously plain, that 

the young persons for wbom it is intended 
will appreciate it, and be interested in 105 lessons. 

Map they read, meditye, aed inwardly digest | 

Ams Finst Lessons. By Nellie 
Gaba, author of the Telescope, &c. 18mo, 
pp. 175. 

Revs ov Licur rrow ras Sun or 
or, Iustruotive Tales for Youth. 18mo, pp. 216. 

are two of the last isrues of the Presby- 
Board. They are designed for juveniles, 
eed ase both good aad wholesome. 


— — 


HINT TO MOTHERS—SPEAK LOW. 


I know some houses, well built and hand- 
sotwe)y furnished, where it is not pleasant 
to be even a visitor. Sharp, angry tones 
resound th them from morning till 
apd t is as contagious as 

; much more to be dreaded in a 
housébold. The children catch it, and it 
lues for life—en incurable disease. A 

A has such a neighbour within hearing 
house when doors and windows are 
open, and even Poll Parrot has caught the 
tune, and delights in screaming and soold- 
ing, until she been sent into the coun- 
to improve her habits. Children catch 
tones quicker than parrots, and it is 
a much more mischievous habit. Where 
mother seta the exemple, you will scarcely 
hear u pleasant word among the children in 
their plays with esch other. Yet the dis- 
cipline of such a family is always weak and 
irregular. The children expect just so much 
1 ge before they do any thing they ere 
bid; 5 many « home, where the low, 
firm tone of the mother, or a decided look 
of ber steady eye is law, never think of dis- 
obedience either in or out of her sight. 

O mothers, it is worth a great deal to 
cultivate that “excellent thing io a woman,” 
a low, sweet voice. If you are ever so much 
tired by the mischievous or wilful prauks of 
the lia tle ones, speak low. It will be a great 
help to you to even try to be patient and 
_ cheerful, if you cannot wholly succeed 
Auger makes you wretched, and your child- 
ren also. Impatient, angry tones never did 
the heart good, but plenty of evil Read 
what Solomon says of them, and remember 
be Wrote with an inspired pen You oan- 
not have the excuse for them that they 
lighten your burdens any; they make them 
only ten times heavier. For your own, as 
well as your children’s sake, learn to speak 

low. Prey will remember that tone when 
your head is uoder the willows. So, too, 
would they remember a harsh and angry 
voice. Which legacy will you leave to your 
children?—WN. T. Chron. 


—* 


MAMMOTH REMAINS IN SIBERIA. 
During the last two centuries at least 
twenty t d mammoths have been 
washed out of the ice avd soil in which 
they were imbedded in Siberia. They are, 
of course, most valuable remains of an ex- 
tinct race of animals; but the inhabitants of 
the region have pteserved only the tusks, 
which have a commercial value as ivory. 
Rassian geologists are now making prepara- 
tions to promote the discovery of the con- 
gealed remains of these mammoth animals 
in Siberia, and particularly to preserve one 
of these carcasses as perfect and entire as 
ible, as it is considered that microscopic 
investigation of the contents of the stomach 
might throw a powerful light on a host of 


geological and physiological problems. 


c 


TEA TASTING. 


Few of our readers are aware that tea 
tasting is reduced to a regular profession, 
one which is as certain death toa man as 
the continued practice of opium eating. 
The success of the tea broker, or taster, de- 
pends upon the trained accuracy of his nose 
aud palate, his experience in the wants of 
the American market, and a keen business 
tact. If he has these qualities in high 
cultivation, he may make from twenty to 
forty thousand dollars per annum while he 
lives, and die of ulceration of the lungs. 
He-everhauls a cargo of tea, classifies it, and 
determines the value ofeach sort In doing 
this, he first of all looks carefully at the 
colour of the leaf, and the general cleabli- 
ness of it. He next takes à quantity of the 
heftrin bis hand, and breathing his warm 
' bréath upon it, be souffs up the fregrance. 

In doing this, he draws into his lungs a 
quantity of irritating and stimulating dust, 
which is by no means wholesome. Then 
sitting down to the table in his office, on 
which is a long row of porcelain cups and a 
pot of hot water, he “‘draws’’ the toa and 
tastes the infusion. Ia this way, he classi- 
fies the different sorts to the iuiuutest shade; 
makes the different prices, and is then ready 
to compare his work with the invoice. The 
skill of these tasters is fuirly a marvel, but 
the effect of the business ov their health is 
ruinous. They grow lean, nervous, and 
consumptive. Atthe end ofa hard day’s 
work, they feel and act as fidgety and cruss, 
as if they had the hysterics.—Scienti/ic 
American. 


GIGANTIC AUSTRALIAN TREE. 


li range, near Tolossa, about six 
mila hom Hobart Town, a tree of the blue 
gum species stands clore to 
one of the small rivulets that issue from the 
mountain, and is surrounded with dense 
forest and underwood. It was measured , 
witha tape, and found to be twenty-eight 
in circumference at the nd, (more 
than twenty-seven feet in diameter,) and 
twenty six yards in citoumference at the 
height. ot six feet It has all the eppear- 
ance of being quite sound except at one 
„ere the bark has been displaced, 
aod showed a 1 of decayed wood. 
— Proceedings 0 Society of Van 
Dieman's 22247 


— — 
BURNS. 


the most remedy for burns. 


thig anbsta nes soothe the pain, and 
effeotus|ly.emelude the barned parts from 
the air Pot 


| 


I know not if the days gone by 
Have been more purely spent. 
Yet this, I know, they seemed more bright 
More pleasant as they went; 
And hope was tinged with euch feir bue, 
Theat future bourse seemed fraught 
‘With beauty, and with buppiness 
These hours have never brought. 


I know not if the emiling skies 
Were then more dear to me, 
And yet they do not ecem o fair 
As once they seemed to be. 
The sunlight sparkles on the stream, 
As when I was a child, 
Yet cannot now beguile my thoughts 
As they were then i 


How far it seemed—that narrow bound 
Where earth and heaven meet! 

Ab! childhood’s fancies are too fair 
For any thing eo fleet. 

And thoughts crowd up, as years come on, 
And earth seems all too cold, > 

For those warm yearnings that arise 
Within the feeling soul. 


The skies seem bending all around 
To close our sorrows in; 
The eye of faith can bardly pierce 
Above the world’s rude diu; 
And silent moments that recall 
The thoughts of earlier dayr, 
Are green onecs mid the waste 
Of all our worldly ways. 


— 
Attempt to Print a Perfect Book. 


tc Whether such a miracle as an immacu- 
late edition of a classical author does ex- 
ist,” says ove, I have never learned; but 
an attempt has been made to obtain this 
glorious singularity, and was as nearly real- 
ized as is perheps poesible—the magnificent 
edition of Os Lusiades of Cameens, by Don 
Jose Sauga, 1517. This amateur spared no 
— pred of cost and labour, aud flattered 

imself that, by the assistance of Didot, not 
a single typographical error should be found 
in that splendid volume. But an error was 
afterwards discovered in some of the copies, 
occasioned by one of the letters in the word 
Lusitano haviog got misplaced during the 
working of one of the sheets. It must be 
confessed that this was an accident or mis- 
fortune, rather than an erratum.”’ 

The celebrated Foulises, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, attempted to publish a work which 
should be a perfect specimen of typographi- 
cal accuracy. Every precaution was taken 
to secure the desirable result. Six expe- 
rienced proof-readers were employed, who 
devoted hours to the reading of each page; 
and after it was thought to be perfect, it 
was posted up in the ball of the university, 
with a aotification that a reward of fifty dol- 
lars would be paid to any person who could 
discover an error. Each page was suffered 
to remain two weeks in the place where it 
had been posted, before the work was print- 
ed, and the printers thought that they had 
attained the object for which they had been 
striving. When the work was issued, it was 
discovered that several errors had been com- 
mitted, ove of which was in the first line of 
the first page. The Foulises’ editions of 
classical works are still much prized by 
ecbulars aud collectors. 


— 


TURTLE EGG BUTTER. 


One of the peculiar productions of Bra- 
zil, described by Mr. Fletcher, was turtle 
egg butter.” There are ipnumerable tur- 
tles on the sand bars of the Amazon, and 
the natives make it a business, at the pro- 
per season, to collect their eggs, which are 
deposited in the sand. These are thrown 
into a boat, und when a sufficient quantity 
has been collected, they are trampled by 
the feet of the Indians. Afler a short time 
an oily substance rises to the surface, and 
is skimmed off, and this is “turtle egg but- 
ter.” Many millions of eggs are consumed 
in this way every year. But Mr. Fletcher 
confessed, that although he had partakeu of 
many strange dishes in the course of his 
travels, and learned to relish them. he never 
could taste turtle egg butter. He didu't 
exactly like the manaer of churning. 


LUMINOUS PLANTS. 


Many flowers are phosphoric. The young 
daughter of Linnaeus was fund of setting 
fire to the inflammable atmosphere round 
the essentie! oil glands of certain fraxinellae, 
and making a fine blaze on dark, warm, sul- 
try summer nights. Pursuing her play she 
stumbled on a truth, and by some chance 
was led to observe the phosphorescence of 
certain bowers; the great nasturtium being 
her especial point of observation. Since her 
time it has been found that most yellow or 
orange-coloured flowers are phosphorescent, 
if watched in the twilight during July and 
August, when the atmosphere is highly 
electric, and not a particle of moisture is in 
the air. Among the most luminous are the 
sunflower (helianthus;) garden wmarygold 
(calendula;) African marygold (tagetes ;) 
the tube-rose; and the orange lily (Lilium 
bulbiferum z) the brightest colours giving 
the highest radiance. This phosphorescence 
is not caused by luminous insects, as was 
proved by M. Haggern’s microscopic exami- 
nations; but at one time they were thought 
to be organic, and not conditional. Other 
flowers beside those enumerated, are found 
to be phosphorescent. On the 18ch of June, 
1857, Fries, the Swedish naturalist, was 
walking in the Botanical Gardens at Upsal, 
when he saw group of poppies ( Papaver 
orientale) —two or three out of the group 
emit flashes of flight. Many others observed 
the same thing, and the next day more than 
a hundred persons assembled there to watch 
the flowers give out flames So with the 
leaves of the American .Lnothera macro- 
carpa, or evening primrose; so with the 
milky juice of certain plants, especially of 
the Euphorbia phosphorea, which, if broken 
in the dark and rubbed on paper, traces 
obaracters of flame of vast significance and 
miraculous import in the ages when the 
priests alone knew the secrets of nature 
So, one of the family of the pandanus, or 
screw pine, tlie spatbe of which enveloping 
the flowers, bursts with a loud noise, and 
sends out sparks as it bursts. The cow- 
mon potato, when decomposing, gives light 
enough to read by; a light so vivid, that 
once acellar at Strasburg was thought to be 
on fire when shining with the phosphores- 
cence of decomposing potatoes. 

A small moss, called the Schistostega 
Osmundacra—like the royal fern, Osmunda 
regalis, in winiatare—shines brilliantly in 
the dark; and the Rhizomorphae, humble 
little cryptogams which spread their thin 
dark roots abroad ia cellars, and caves, and 
mines, and on dark walls, bave such a 
bright phosphoric light that they have been 
spoken of enthusiastically as the „vegetable 
— worms.“ In the caverns and granitic 
underways of Bohemia, the Rhizomorphae 
often give light enough to read by; so they 
are said to do in the English coal mines; 
but do where are they so brilliant or beau- 
tiful as io the mines of Hesse, in the north 
of Gerwany, where they shine like bright 
moonlight through the galleries. A very 
beautiful fungus, the fire mushroom, or 
Fungus igneus, glows with a steady light 
when decomposing. This phosphorescence 
of some of the agaric tribe was first seen at 
Amboioe, but afterwards in the Brazils, in 
an agaric which grows on the dead leaves of 
the Pindoba palm the Agaricus Gardneri, 
80 named from its discoverer. Also in a 
magnificent species to be found in the Swan 
River colony. Another musbroom, growing 
at the foot of the olive tree in Italy, Agars- 


cuolearius, gives a blue light at night; and 


the parasitic Byssoid fungi, which penetrate 


& 


ferable to eoll 


the tissues of superior fungi and of decayed | 


HEN AND Now. 


A Telegraph Line Troubled with Worms. 


the stair, thinkiog that some representative 
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wood, send their delicate filaments through 
and through the rotting fibres, especially of 
the willow, and make the whole mass alight 
with phosphoric glory. It is only the fila- 
ments of the mycelium, though, which are 
phosphoric; the perfect plant of a fine blue 
colour, and known as the Thelephora cœru- 
lea, is nothing more than blue and beauti- 
ful; it is not a light bearer — Al the Year 
Round. 


The Troy (New York) Times narrates 
the ſollowiog:— “ We believe that the re- 
cords of telegraphing do not contain so sin- 
gular a case of imperfect insulation as one 
that has just occurred between Troy and 
Waterford. During the past week the 
Saratoga line worked very badly. Although 
communication was not interrupted, it was 
almost impossible to send a message—the 
amount of mechanical labour being rather 
more than the amount received for the des- 
patch. The point of the break was found 
to be between Troy and Waterford, commu- 
nication being ‘all right’ above the latter 
place. Mr. Buell, manager of the Troy 
determined to trace out the 
so he started'in a hand car from Green Is- 
land, and wade a thorough reconpoissance 
of the line, by the side of the track, as far 
as the Waterford office. Within a stone’s 
throw of the latter place the cause of the 
trouble was detected. The wire d 
through the branches of a tree, and in one 
spot the glass insulation had been rubbed 
off, exposing the metal to contset with the 
wood. This, of itself, would not have made 
any trouble; but just above the point where 
the wire touched the branch, a worm, koown 
as a ‘borer,’ had commenced operations, 
and deposited the pieces of bark that he 
bored from the tree in a small pile on the 
iron, completeiy burying it, and forming a 
very nice connection with the ground. On 
removing the tropbies of this ‘bore,’ the 
line worked in the best possible manner. 
The question naturally arises, was the tele- 
graph ever before troubled with worms!“ 


Clouds of Grasshoppers in Minnesota. 


A correspondent of the St. Paul Pioneer, 
who sccompanies General Sibley’s great 
expedition sgainst the Indians, writes as 
follows: —“ The second after leaving 
Camp McLaren, at Lac Traverse, a new 
enemy encountered us, and in à most formi- 
dable shape. We were literally beset with | 
gresshoppers. They came upon us in a 
perfect storm, almost blinding cur vision, 
and actually impeding our march. To say 
that millions of these pests were hopping | 
about us would be to speak in very mode- 
rate terms They rained down on us from | 
above, they sprang upon us from beneath, 
they struck hard against our faces as peb. 
bles, and they drifted upon us in myriads 
from every side. The prairies swarm with 
these devouring insects.” 


— 


The Sufferings of the Wounded Rioters, 

The reports of parties familiar with the 
facts go to prove that the rioters received a 
terrible flagellation et the time of the late | 
outbreak in New York. Nota tithe of the 
yictims found their way to the hospitals for | 
medical aod surgical treatment. Many of 
them were killed, and carried away secretly 
in crates und boxes, aud buried in the coun- 
try. Large numbers of the wounded are 
suffering at home, afraid to have the facts 
stated that they received a part of their just 
punishment while participating in the re- 
cent riot. Broken beads, seratehed and 
bruised faces, bayonet and gunshot wounds, 
in certain neighbourhoods, show how sure 
and vigorous were the blows that put down 
the riot. Some of the victims who were 
slightly wounded begin to show themselves 
in the strect; and the reader cannot fail to 
notice the unusual number of men and boys 
with their arms in slings, their eyes black 
and bloodshot, their faces eut aud spotted 
with plasters, their heads done up in ban- 
dages. Some will be cripples for life, some 
iusane, some idiotic, aod some will go to 
their long home in the church yard. Just 
now there is a vast deal of suffering among 
these rioters. They meet with no sym- 
pathy from decent people. No public 
meetings are called to raise funds for their 
benefit. They tremble at every footfall on 


of justice is after thew; and if they have a 
spark of conscience left unquenehed in their 
bosoms, the reflection that they wantonly 
destroyed the property of unoffending citi- 
zens, and wickedly imbrued their hands in 
the blood of innocence, must add to their 
sufferings. — New York paper. 


PRAYING FOR RAIN. 


We beard a dozen men complain 

When Wednesday it began to rain; 

Just as before, when it was dry, 

They mourned a drougth with many a sigh, 
And seemed most strangely to forget 

That water generally is wet! 

If all men's prayers were heard together 
The world would have the queerest weather. 


„My mill stands still! -O Lord, give rain!“ 
“My grain is down—O Lord, refrain!” 

“My corn is parcbhed!“ — Ab, Sesan’s bonnet, 
“ Dod’t let a drop of water on it!” 

„O. not today, our washing’s out!” 

Roll up, ye clouds! I go for trout!” 

“The ben's come off—the brood is drowned!” 
“ Ah, let it pour! my boat’s aground!” 


S», mid the marmurs of the world, 

The clouds like banners are unfurled; 
The rains descend, the bow is bent, 

The sky smiles cloar, God's azare tent; 
Sweet springs and robins sing together, 
And, rain or shine, tie pleasant weather; 
The sower’s hopeful seed is flung, 

And harvest songs are always sung. 


— — 


AMERIVAN S“ HOOL GIRLS. 


I do not know any contrast that would be 
wore surprising to an Koylishmen, up to 
that moment ignorant of the matter, than 
that which he would find by visiting, first 
of all, a free-school in London, and then a 
free-school in New York. The female pupil 
at a free school in London, as à rule, is 
either a ragged pauper or a charity girl; if 
not degraded, at least stigmatized by the 
badges and dress of the charity. We Eng- 
lishmen know well the type of each, and 
have a fairly correct idea of the amount of 
education which is imparted to them. We 


aud fat sheep fur market, for 8556. 


see the result afterward when the same girls 
become our servants and the wives of our 
grooms and porters. The female pupil at a 
free school in New York is neither @ pauper 
or charity girl. She is dressed with the 
utmost decency. She is perfectly clean. 
In speaking to her you can not, im any de- 
gree, guess whether her father has a dollar 
a dey or three thousand dollars a year; nor 
will you be able to guess by the manner in 
which her associates treat her. As regards 
her own manner to you, it is always the 
same as though ber father were, ia all re- 
spects, your equal. — Anthony Trollope. 


Makino A Piace.—There was nothing 
which used to stir the blood of old Dr. 


Lyman Beecher so quickly as the manifes- 
tation, on the part of any minister of the | 
l, of an over sevsitiveness about a 
„ Plsee!“ be used to say, when 
young men asked him if he thought they 
could get “places” to labour im at the 
West. Place! the West is 


all * place ;’ 
you can't zo of 


vas softer than it ought to be. He thanked 


any where: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


LONGEVITY of the ANTEDILUVIANS 

There are so very many causes contribu- 
ting to shorten considerably the length of 
huwan life, that we have completely lost 
every criterion by which to estimate its ori- 
ginal duration; and it would be no slight 
problem for a profound physiological science 
to discover and explain from a deeper in- 
vestigation of the earth, or of astronomical 
influences, which are often susceptible of 
very minute applications, the primary cause 
of human longevity. By a simpler course 
of life and diet than the very artificial, un- 
natural, and over-refined modes we follow, 
there are, even at the present day, numer- 
ous examples of a longevity far beyond the 
ordinary dutation of human life. la India 
it is by no means uncommon to meet with 
men, especially in the Brahmivical caste, 
more than a hundred years of age, and in 
the robust and even generative vigour of 
constitution. In the labouring class of Rus- 
sia, whose modes of life are so simple, there 
are examples of men living to more than a 
hundred, a hurdred and twenty, and even 
a hundred and fifty years of age; and al- 
though these instances form rare excep- 
tions, they are more numerous there than 
in other European countries. Thero are 
even remarkable cases of old men, who, 
after the entire loss of their teeth, bave 
gained a complete new set, as if their oon. 
stitution had received a new sapof life, aod 
a principle of second growth. What, in 
the present physical degeneracy of maokiud, 
forms but a rare exception, may originally 
have been the ordinary measure of the dur- 
ation of human life, or at least may afford 
us some trace aud indication of such a wea- 
sure, more especially as other branches of 
natural science offer corresponding aoalo- 
gies. On the other side of that great wall 
of separation which divides us from the 
primitive ages, in that world so little known 
to us, a standard for the duration of human 
life very different from the present may 
have prevailed; and such an opinion is very 
probable, supported as it is by manifold tes- 
timony, and confirmed by the sacred record 
of man’s divine origin. Schlegel. 


Farm and Garden. 


Hints —Grapes coming in bear- 
ing should not be permitted to perfect large 
crops of fruit while young. It is excusable 
to fruit a buoch or so on u young vine, 
„just to test the kind,” but no more should 
be permitted till the vine has age and 
strength. Vigorous growth, and great pro- 
ductiveness, are the antipodes of the vege- 
tuble world. Eucourage as much foliage as 
possible on the vines, and aim to have as 
strong shoots at the base as at the top of the 
cane; this can be done by piuching out the 
points of the strong shoots after they have 
made a growth of five or six leaves. This 
will make the weak ones grow stronger. 
Young vines grow much faster over a 
twiggy branch, stuck in for support, than 
over a straight stick as a trellis, and geue- 
rally do better every way. Where extra 
fine bunches of grapes are desired, pinch 
back the shoot bearieg it about fuur or five 
leaves above the bunch. This should not 
be done indiscriminately with all the 
bunches Too much pinching and stop- 
ping injures the production of good wood 
for next season. These hints are for ama- 
teurs, who have a few vines on trellises; 
fur large vineyard culture, though the same 
principles hold good so far as they go, they 
will vary in their application — Gardener's 
Monthly. 


Pook FARMING. We have often heard 
our farmers complain about “their busi- 
ness, remarkiog that in Vermont there 
was nothing to be wade a-furming, espe- 
cially since the war broke out. Well, it 
does seem to be an up hill business, very 
much like couotry publishing; but, after 
all, we are inclived to think that labour 
and capital expended on a farm is about as 
good as any thing now-a-days. The gther 
day we conversed very freely with a North- 
ern Vermont farmer, and he gave us some 
statistics that we wish to put ou record, for 
the benefit of all concerned. Ile said that 
last fall he drove up to the barn 370 sheep 
to winter. In March last he sold $4 lambs 
In 
July he sold his clip of wool for 8754, and 
then had a fluck of 70 head more than he 
had in the fall! He also informed us that 
his flock was by no means an extra lot of 
sheep. Now, if one farmer can do this in 
Vermont, others can. These things being 
so, why is farming an unprofitable business ? 
We can not see it. — Newport News. 


Lloeina —We were recently 
in the garden of a friend, who is an early 
riser. Ou alluding to the vigorous growth 
aud healthy appearance of his cabbages and 
caulifiowers, he remarked:—“ If you want 
good cabbages, you must hoe them every 
morning before five o’clock’’ This was in- 
tended as a gentle hint that he thought we 
did not get up in the morning as early as a 
good gardever should. Bat be this as it 
may, there can be no doubt that cabbages 
and ull similar plants are greatly benefited 
by repeated hoeings.— Genesee Farmer. 


Coa TAR NOT THE THING For Fences. 
— For a year we have been on the point of 
cautioning our readers against colouring 
their fences with coal tar. We have in- 
dulged our own faocy with this tar—for 
black is a favourite colour with us for lawn 
or garden fences; in this indulgence, the 
first cost, which is quite considerable, is not 
the only expense to incur. There is a 
much greater expense, which is the destruc- 
tion of the fence itself by reason of the tar. 
It would seem that, in addition to the in- 
creased heat attracted by the colour, there 
is something in the tar itself which causes 
the speedy crumbling away of the hemlock 
boards by a species of dry rot. We were 
greatly surprised when we discovered the 
fact, as it completely upset our ideas ou the 
subject. Instead of its being a destroyer, 
as it turns out to be, we expected the tar to 
be a preserver of the fence, especially as it 
was upplied hot and in large quautity.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 


How Aux FLrowers Propucep? 
—Iin auswer to this question the Mine 
Furmer replies:—* We believe that nature 
never produces double flowers. They are 
considered among botanists as beautiful 
monsters They are geverally, indeed we 
may say always, the production of skilful 
management of the cultivator. The Dutch 
gardevers have been very successful in this 
kind of prodaction. The principle of doiog 
it is to keep the plant growing rather stint- 
edly on poor soil till all the organs of 
flowering are beginniug to show themselves, 
then pushing it by liberal watering with 


liquid manures. This operation is founded 
upon the physiological habits of plants. | 
You have undoubtedly observed that the 
first exertion of the plant is to get its | 
growth; then it stops this part of the ope- | 
ration and makes flowers; then this opera- 
tion stops, aod the whole energy is bent on 
maturing aod perfecting the seed. This | 
seems to be the great end and object of its 
life; and this done, it ceases any further 
action, for the current season at least.“ 


A Proritaste Peaca Orcuarnp — 40 | 
exchange says:— We remember a story of | 
a young Philadelphian coming to Iilinvis | 
some few years ago, and plantiog a peach | 
orchard—not a quarter acre, but a quarter 
section. One hundred and sixty acres 
planted in peach trees. The neighbours, | 
in pity to the inexperienced dry goods 
clerk, came and advised him, and at one 
time entertained serious feers that his head 


them for their kiodoess, but preferred to 
pursue his owa course. Time passed, the | 
youngster grew older, and so did his peach | 
orchard. The third year his sales of peaches | 
paid off all expenses to date, and the fourth | 
year he sold $17,000 worth of peaches.” =| 


— 
hildren's C 
Children's Column. 
“JUST GOING TO.” 

“Now, mother, isn’t Hal too provoking? 
He promised to take me strawberrying with 
bim, and now he’s gone and left me,” cried 
Jegie, trying to keep back her tears. 

“Our Hal broken his promise?” Her wo- 
ther looked as if she could hardly believe it. 

“Why no, mother, I euppose not, exactly. 
You see, he said I might go if I would be 
ready at two o'clock, and | was just going to 
put on my things, when he started off as bard 
as he could run. There be is now, away down 
the other side of the common!” she added, 
with a little sob. 

Aud it is a quarter past two. Why didn’t 
you yet ready in time?” 

“I didn’t think it was so late. Besides, I 
was going as soon as I finished Dolly’s apron. 
Bat Hal said the rest were waiting, and he 
could not stay another minate.” 

“And you don’t blame bim, Jessie? He 
had no right to keep the other children wait- 
ing, any more than you had to keep bim. [ 
am sorry you have lost your afternoon’s plea- 
eure, just because you were behind the time; 
but you can do nothing now but make the 
best of it, and learn that while you are ‘just 
going,” your chance may be just gone.” 

Jessie, who had early learned that “it is of 
no use to cry for spilt milk,” drew a deep 
sigh, and sat down to console berself with a 
book. 

By-and-by her mother put down her work- 
basket, and went out of the room, saying — 

„Jessie dear, look after the baby, aod don’t 
let bim go out of your sight.” 

Les, mother. I'll watch bim. Here, Birdie, 
come see what Jessie bas got!” 

Baby took the china doll she gave him, 
tasted of its head, pounded the floor with it, 
shook it as a cat would a mouse, and then 
crept off on an exploring expedition. Pre- 
sently Jessie heard a crash and a cry that 
made her heart stand still. Sbe rushed into 
the next room, and there sat baby Dick on the 
floor, covered with bite of broken glass, and a 
little stream of blood running down his white 
forehead. He bad pulled over and broken a 
vase on hie own bead. His screams soon 
brought their mother, and while she was bath- 
ing the wound, Jessie stood by, saying 

“I had missed bim, and was just going 
after bim, when I heard him cry. Poor little 
Diek!“ 

“If you bad only gone, my daughter, in- 
stead of meaning to go,” was the sober an- 
ewer, “he would have been saved thie sad 
wound.“ 

When Jessie's mother went up to bed with 
her that night, she asked her, “ Has this been 
a pleasant day to my little girl?” 

“No, mother, it hae been the worst kind of 
a day. In the firet place, I was late at school 
this morning, and that put me out of humour 
for the whole forenoon. Then I couldn’t go 
with Hal; and, worst of all, poor baby got 
burt. It has been a day of misfortunes.” 

“ And every one of them has happened be- 
cause you were ‘just going to,’ instead of 
doing.” 

Jessie unlaced her boots in eober silence. 
At last she said, “ But I never mean to be 
late.” 

“Of course you don’t. But the mischief ia, 
my dear child, that you feel as if it were all 
well enough as Jong as you are ‘just going to’ 
do your duty. That is a great mixtake. Just 
going to,’ amounts to nothing. Do it. Don't 
stop to mean to do it.” 

And Mrs. Richmond epoke so earnestly that 
Jessie looked up into ber face, and said — 

“Why, mother, what makes you care so 
much about it? Do you think I am so very 
bad!“ 

Uer mother took her in her arms, and an- 
ewered, “I am sick at heart, Jessie, because 1 
am afraid ‘just going to’ will spoil your whole 
life. It cheats you out of your pleasures, and 
binders you from your duties; and sometimes, 
Jessie, I am dreadfully afraid that when my 
darling comes to heaven’s gate at last, and 
her Father aske, ‘My child, did you give your 
beart to me down on the earth?’ my poor 
child will have to eay, O Lord, I always 
meant to. I was just going to, when death 
took me away.’ Then He would have to say, 
‘Inasmuch as you did it not, * * * depart 
from me! 

The last words sank to a whieper, and Jes- 
sie felt hot tears dropping on her bead. She 
sank down on ber knees, and prayed earnestly 
to God. — Obs 


TIN, IRON, AND COPPER 
HOUSE ROOFING, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Butcher's Patent Elastic Coated Sheet Iron, 
FOR ROOFING BRIDGES, DEPOTS, DWELL- 
INGS, 4c. 

This Metal has been largely used. It is cheap 

and durable. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Butcher's Patent Gum Elastic Paint, 
FOR METALLIC SURFACES. 


If your Roof leaks, or your Walls are damp, we 
will make them sound and dry. 

Our Gow Coatine, for the protection of Iron 
Houses, [ron Ships, or any Metal exposed to Salt 
Air or Water, can be coated io so durable a man- 
ner that they will last for years, and at all times, 
or in any Climate, will be from Rust. 


BUTCHER & ASQUITH, 


No. 915 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
june 6—ly 


CONTINENTAL 
MALLEABLE IRON WORKS, 


Messrs. SILVER, STOCK & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


ALso, 
MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS FOR 


GAS, STEAM, AND WATER PIPES, 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


We have every advantage for Manufacturin 
cheap; and, with the practical ee 0 
twenty years, wo can guarautee our Work to be 
of the best quality. 


FOUNDRY—TRENTON, N. J. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 
No. 10 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


july 
IRON RAILINGS. 


WOOD & PEROT, 
No. 1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Offer for Sale. at the Lowest Prices, their Cele- 
brated Manufactures of 
IRON RAILINGS of all styles for enclosing 
Public and Private Grounds, Plain and Elaborate 
Carriage Gates and Columns, Verandahs, Bal- 
conies, Bracketts for all purposes; Stairs, Cir- 
cular and Straight; Fountains, Statuary, Ani- 
mals, Chairs, Revolving Stools, Sofas, Hitching- 
ts. Garden Vases, Flower Stands, Candeiabras, 
indow Guards, Pulpits, Fonts, Fountain Basins, 
Tombs, Monuments, Bank and Offico Counters, 
Pavilions, Summer Houses, Green Houses, Horse 
Troughs, Racks, Gratings, Stalls, and all other 
kinds of Iron Work of a orative character. 
Special attention given tothe Enclosure of Ceme- 
tery Lots—their Variety of Patterns exceeding 
those of any similar establishment in the country; 
amongst the New Designs lately added to their list 
will be found many suitable for military purposes. 
GALVANIZED IRON PIPE, 


AND OTHER RAILINGS IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Also—Brass Tubing, Bronze and Brass Ruilings, 
and Gates for Cemetery Enclosures, Vaults, Ac. 
may 30—13t 


COLGATE & 


HONEY SOAP, 
BROWN WINDSOR, 
GLYCERINE, 
BATH, AND PALM 
SW APS. 


All the above are WARRANTED equal to any, 
and far superior to most of the imported. 
For sale by nearly all the respectable Druggists 
and Perfumers in the 
UNITED STATES. 
aug lb—ly 


Ww. H. CARRY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CURTAIN STORE, 
Masonic Hall, No. 719 Chestnut Street, | 
Above Seventh, Philadelphia. 


CURTAIN MATERIALS. 


Wide French Satins. 

Wide French Brocatelles. 

Wide Freach Satin de Laine. 
Wide Worsted Damask. 

Wide Union Damask. 

Wide Damask Table Cloth, per yard. 
Wide Moquette for Railroad Cars. 
French Plusbes for Railroad Cars. 
Gilt Cornices aed Bands. 

Cords, Gimps, and Fringes. 
Tassels and Loops. 

Hooks, Kings, and Brackets. 
Furniture Coverings. 


EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 


Lace Curtains, $ 5.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $ 6.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $ 7.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $ 7.50 @ pair. 
Lace Curtains, $ 8.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $ 8.50 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $ 9.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $ 9.50 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $10.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $12.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $14.00 @ pair. 
Lace Curtains, $15.00 @ pair. 
Lace Curtains, $16.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $18.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $20.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $25.00 u pair. 
Lace Curtains, $30.00 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $40.00 @ pair. 
Lace Curtains, $20.00 a pair. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Painted and Gilt Borders—in store, and for sale 
at the following prices, with good Fixtures com- 
plete for each shade, retail: 

Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, 8 1.50. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $ 1.75. 
Gilt Bordered Shades aud Fixtures, $ 2.00. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, 8 3.00, 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $ 4.50. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $ 4.00. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $ 4.50. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $ 5.00. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $ 6.00. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $ 7.50. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $ 9.00. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $10.00. 
Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $12.50. 


Gilt Bordered Shades made to order, any style 


WINDOW SHADES, 
OF EVERY VARIETY, FOR 
PARLOURS, COTTAGES, LIBRARIES, 
DINING-ROOMS, ann SLEEPING ROOMS. 
Cheap and good. For sale by 
W. H. CARRYL, 


No. 719 Casstaur Sraeet, Paitapecrata. 
aug |—13t 


| or size. 


WM. INGRAM. CHAS. D. MOORE, 


INGRAM & MOORE 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


No. 43 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 
ABOVE CHESTNUT, PHIL’A. 


pre to supply their Friends, and the 
Public generally, with PURE FRESE 


Black and Green Teas, 
And Green and Fresh Roasted 


Coffee of Superior Qualities, 
Ar tan Lowest Casa Prices.-6Q 


OOLONG—Delicious New Crop Oolong Teas, 
delicate flavour of various grades, from 50 cents to 
$1.25. Our friends, who are fond of a cup of Good 
Black Tea, cannot fail to be suited in this article. 

POWCHONG TEAS in K, K, and % Pound 
Papers. Also, Chulan and Fongtai Chulan, in 
balf pound papers. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST SOUCHONG—A very 
choice selection of this dark drawing, heavy 
‘ — Tea, a favourite with many lovers of good 

ea. 

ANKOI AND CONGOU TEAS, from thirty-five 
cents upwards. 

GREEN TEAS—Of various grades; Fine 
Hyson, Young Hysen, Gunpowder, Imperial, 
Twankay. &c., 4e. New Crop and fine flavoured. 

BRITISH PLANTATION, and other Coffees, 
Fresh Roasted. 


CALL AND SEE USU 
INGRAM & MOORE, 


(American Bank Tea Warehouse,) 


No. 43 SOUTH SECOND STREET, BELOW 
MARKET, PHILADELPHIA. 


orders sent through Dispatch will be 


— — 


COFFEE! 


promptly attended to. Goods delivered to all 
| parts of the City, free of charge. may ¥9—18t 


COFFEE! COFFEE! 


STETLER S PREPARED 


OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE 
IS A SUPERIOR ARTICLE, 


Surpassing ell prepared or unground Coffees in the 
| market. The use of Stetler’s Old Government 
| Java Coffee will at once remove the prejudices 
which have heretofore justly existed among the 
consumers of prepared Coffees; nothing but the 
best and purest Green Coffee is used, bein 

brought here under his direct importation, pensted 
at his own Mills, by a new process, by which ten 

r cent is saved; this will enable him at all 
imes to supply the public at one-third less the 
cost of other good Coffees. 

STETLER'S OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA 
COFFEE contains no Dandelion, Beans, Peas, 
Chickory. &c., bence it requires no clearing mat- 
ter, which often costs as much as the coffee itself. 
This Coffee being entirely pure, has the same 
pleasant, healthful, invigorating, and beneficial 
effects of other good Coffee. It needs but a trial 
to be appreciated by all lovers of good Coffee, 

For sale by all the Grocers in the United States. 


RETAIL PRICE, 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
Depot, No. 232 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


iune 27—ly 


FAMILY GROCERIES. 


The Subecribers invite the attention of Families 
to their very complete and varied assortment of 
Choice FAMILY GROCERIES—consistiog, in 

of the usual New Fruits for the Season, as 
RAISINS, CURRANTS, CITRONS, &c. 
TEAS, COFFEE, SPICES, HAMS. 
CANNED FRUITS and MEATS, for the Army 
and Navy. 

The choicest Wines and Brandies for thesick and 
convalescent. Imported Ale, Porter, and Stout, 
&e., &c. SIMON TON 4 SON, 
South-west Corner Broad and Walnut Sts., Phil's. 

may 16—ly 


THOMPSON BLACK & SON’S 
TEA WAREHOUSE 


AND 
FAMILY GROCERY STORE, 


Norta-West Connex or 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHIL’A. 
Established 1836. 

An extensive Assortment of Choice Black and 
Green Teas, and every variety of Fine Groceries 
suitable for Family Use. 

pa Goods delivered in any part of the City, or 
packed securely for the Country. may 9—ly 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

ooo carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


VAN HAAGEN & McKEONE’S 
SUPERIOR SOAPS. 


Highly perfumed assorted Toilet, put up in 
various styles of Packages, suitable for Domestic 
or the Shipping trade. 


PALM SOAP. 


Warranted strictly Pure, packed in various 
size Boxes—suitable for private Families, Hotels, 
and public Bath-hoases. 


CASTILE SOAPS. 


White and Mottled, cut up in , K, and % 
Pound Pieces; packed in & and ½ Gross Boxes; 
also in French style of Boxes, of 32 Pounds each, 
ordinary size Bare. Quality, in every respect, 
equal to any Imported. 


SALTWATER SOAP. 


Warranted made from Cocoa-Nut Oil, and the 
Quality same as used in the United States Navy. 


FAMILY SOAPS. 


“Oriental Detersive,” Oleine Oxide,” Chemi- 
cal Olive,” “United States Army,” and other 
Pure made Family Soaps of Van HAAR & 
McKeons's mavufacture. 

For sale by all respectable Dealers, and Whole- 
sale only by 


THAIN & McKEONE, 


Nos. 22 asp 24 SOUTH WHARVES, PHIL’A. 
may 2—26t 


FRENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES. 
JOSHUA COWPLAND, 

53 South Fourth Street, near Chestnut, Phil'a., 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Large GILT and 
WALNUT 
MIRRORS. 


Also, PORTRAIT and PICTU 


RE 
FRAMES, GILT CONSUL TABLES, CURTAIN 
CORNICES, 9—26t—nov7 


ac. may 1 


TEA DEALERS, | 


All the Profits Go to the Insured 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED, 1843 


Accumulated Capital, $2,373,000 


Dividends Paid Since Organization, 
Nearly $1,000,000. 


Surplusover Liabilitiesabout $1,000,000 


PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, BRNA. F. STEVENS. 


W. D. STROUD, M. D., Meprcat 
Residence, 1102 Arch 8t., 
At the Office daily, from 123 to 1 o'clock. 
| REFERENCES. 
GEO H. STUART. Esq,|JAMES GRAHAM, Esq, 
Hos. WM. A. PORTER, | Rev. J. B. DALES, D. D., 
BOYD & STROUD, 
STERLING & FRANKS, 
TULIUS LEBE. 


THOS. B. BECK, Exe., 
WALLACE & BROWNE, 
WILLIAM GETTY, 
Agent and Attorney for Penn’a., 

New Building, Philadelphia Bank. 


425 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
mar 21—6m 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE. 
Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1863. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 404 WALNUT STREET, 


WADLEIGH & TILDEN, 
Balance = statement, 3lst Janu- 


ary, 10 —— $4,358,009 60 
Received for Premiums during 
the year, «  «  « $978,241 4 
Received for Interest during the 
year, „ «© „% „% 
Total Receipts for the year, $1,384,477 14 
Deduct Salaries, Medi- : 
cal Kxaminations, 
Taxes, Advertising, 
— — 946,819 To 
ery, Exchange, &c., 
Deduct Commissions 
to Agenta, 65,876 28 
Deduct Losses on 133 
lives, including 
100 of previous year 339,590 00 
Deduct for 
2,169 50 
454,155 57 
891,321 57 
* 
— $5,240,331 
the year, . $216,688 00 
Deduct Notes on Policies cancelled, 23,793 67 
5 240,481 67 
Net Balance, 31st January, 1863, +  « $5,008,849 60 
ASSETS. 
Cash on Deposit. $275,557 46 
Real Estate in Chicago and St. Louis, 112,015 06 
Loans on Boud and Mortgage of 
Real Estate, „ ck 
Loans on Bank Stock, 0 22,020 0) 
Loans on Personal Security, 15,246 41 
Bank and Railroad Stocks, 45,205 00 
Railroad and City Bonds, . 54,719 50 
State of Connecticut Bonda, 60.156 26 
V. 8. Bonds and Securities, 912,897 64 
Premium Notes, . « 
Prewiums in the hands of Agents 
and in transit, . 0 0 0 10,273 56 
95.008. 840 50 


Amount of Losses during the year 144 lives, $363,480 00 
Total amount of Losses paid to date 1413 lives, 3,093,491 00 
, 2,175,767 00 
Number of Policies issued during the year, 2,285 00 
Total number of Policies in force, - 11,930 00 
GUY R. PUELPS, 
Hartford, Feb. 1, 1863. 


OFFICE. 
404 Sreeet, Patlab 
WADLEIGH & TILDEN, Agents and A 
may 9—34t dec 2 


UNFERMENTED BREAD. 


This Bread has been very successfully intro- 
duced in ee and vicinity. It has been 
approved by the highest Medical authority, and 
is known to be more Pure, Nutritious, and 
Wholesome, than the Fermented. Families usu- 


Total amount of Dividends paid to date, 


now suspended through the summer, cannot do 
better than use this Bread. It never Sours, and 
always remains in a Fresh state. Families and 
Stores will be dsily supplied in any part of Phila- 
delphia, on application at the Office. 
POTTER, CAMP & BOWER, 
Corner of Broan and Butroxwoop Streets, Phil’a. 
may 23—ly 


N SHELL AND ROSEWOOD CASES, 


and American Melodies. 
FARR & BROTHER, Importers, 
324 Cuestsur Srreet, Philadadelphia. 
ap 25—6m 


ARE CON FECTIONS—Suttadle for Presents. 
—The Subscriber is constantly manufac- 
turing a large variety of Rare and Delicious 
Confections, which are admirably adapted for 
presents and family use, put up in boxes of from 
one to five pounds. Price 50 and 75 cents per 
nd. A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 
rs by mail should be addressed to 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 
No. 1210 Market street, Philadelphia. 
nov 29—ly 


MILITARY GOODS. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & Co., 
FIFTH AND CHERRY STREETS, PHIL/A., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MILITARY GOODS. 
Presentation Swords 


ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER, 
IN ELEGANT STYLE AND FINISH, 
ON REASONABLE TERMS. 


SASHES, BELTS, AND SHOULDER-STRAPS. 


STAFF, FIELD, AND LINE OFFICERS’ 
EQUIPMENTS. 


HORSE FURNITURE. 
COLT’S 
AND OTHER CELEBRATED MAKERS’ 
REVOLVERS. 


Navy Officers’ Equipments, 
SWORDS, BELTS, SWORD-KNOTS, GOLD 


THREAD, AND WIRE LACES. 
july 4—ly 


GEO, w. SLMONS & BRO., 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS, AND MAKERS OF 
JEWELLED AND PLAIN PRESENTATION 


SWORDS, 
Military and Civic Badges, 


Deaters ix Sasues, Bewts, Passants, &. 


SANSOM STREET HALL, 


SANSOM STREET BETWEEN SIXTH AND 
SEVENTH, PHILADELPHIA. 
may 9—26t 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS. 


Selpho’s Patent. 
No. 516 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(Orrosite Sr. Nycaotas Hore.) 


The above unrivalled Substitute for lost limbe, 
combining all the latest improvements, can be 
had only of 


WILLIAM SELPHO, Patentee, 
No. 516 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
juve 13—ly 


IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS! 
LIGHT! LIGHT!! MORE LIGHT!!! 
C. F. HOLZER’S Improved Original 
GAS-SAVING REGULATOR! 
c. WILSON Foss & WM. D REICHNER, 


PATENTEES, MANUFACTURERS, AND PROPKIETORS, 
104 Norra Testa Sraset, atove Arcu, 


This superior Regulator and Economiser of the 
consumption of Gas is so simple, and practically 
effective in its operation, that it at once com- 
mended itself to the hearty approval of many 
scientific and practical gentlemen of this city and 
elsewhere. 

Its advantages are—a clear, pleasant, even, and 
steady light, free from flaring, „or any 
other irregularity in the flame, and in no way 
hurtful to the sight. The great advantage of this 


FRAME MANTEL and PIER. 


invention over all others is, that its operative 
| principle—a conical spring, which aecominodates 
its motion to the street pressure—being concealed 
within a brass tube, is fully protected from the cor- 
rosive and injurious effects of the Gas, and there- 
fore is not liable to get oul of order, ite working is 
ever perfect, and to the purpose of securing to the 
consumer a saving of Gas from 20 to 40 per cent., 
with a cleaner and better light. 

Orders by mail attended to promptly. Paces 
Moperarts. Send for Circular, containing certifi- 
cates of approval and reference, ras. 


| STATE AND COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
| july 25—26teow 


- — 


ally baking their own bread in winter, and have 


| MUSICAL BOXES. | : 


Playing from 1 to 12 Tunes, choice Opera on 


August 22, 1863. 


CHARTER 1829. PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADBLPHIA. 
CAPITAL, . 4000 600 
ASSETS ON JANUARY 1, 1868,  $2,388,316.39 
UNSETTLED CLAIMS, 


278 

INCOME FOR 18666. — 

LOSSES PAID SINCE 1829, . $5,000,000 
— 


PERPETUAL s. 
AFFORDING THE FULLEST SECURITY, 
Wits THE 
LARGEST ECONOMY 
AND CONVENIENCE. 


TEMPORARY INSURANCE ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 


DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES N. BANCKER, | DAVID S BROWN 
TOBIAS WAGNER, ISAAC LEA, 
SAMUEL GRANT, WARD ©. 
JACOB R SMITH GEORGE FA 
GBORGE W. KICHARDS, ED — 


CHARLES N. BAN CK ER. President, 
A tem, 
ap dec 26 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE. - 


Accumulation, $1.500,000. 


TOTAL LOSSES PAID, . . $665,000. 
DIVIDENDS MADE, OVER $350,000. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OFFICE, 
230 WALNUT STREET, 
(Farquaar Buirbise, Orrosirs ras Excwanen.) 


E. v. MACHETTE, Attorney and Agent, 


This Company offers superior inducements te 
rsons desiring to effect an insurance upon their 
ives, giving to those who desire the privilege of 
settling their premiums, annually, semi-annually, 
or quarterly. 
o rates are lower than most Com panies offer, 
and the Insured are participators in the Profits. 
The business of the Company is devoted erclu- 
sively to the Insurance of Lives. It is prompt ia 
the payment of its losses. 
Any information upon the subject will be cheer. 
fully given by the AGENT, together with all 
necessary Books and Tables upon the subject. 


LOCAL BOARD OF REFERENCE. 
Hox. Joes 8. B. MYERS & 00 


How. Juver O. THOMPSON, 
Hon. Juves WM. STRONG, 
Hon. ALEXANDER HENRY, 


Kr. Rav. ALONZO POTTER, |KOTHBKMBL & BROTHBRA, 
Rev. RICH. NEWTON, D.D, |ALFRED JONES & SON, 
„ JOUN JENKINS, AL 8. ROBERTS, 

C. WADSWORTH, D.D.|ABRAM HART, Esq 


JOHN CHAMBERS, 
HENRY DUCHACHRT, 
A. W. LITTLE, 
WILLIAM L. HIRST, Esq. 


ALFRED WEEKS, M. D., Medical Examiner, 
No. 533 Makssact Srreet, 


T. M. DRYSDALE, Consulting Physici 
may 9—26t oct 31 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


AND 


TRUST COMPANY. 


COMPANY’S BUILDINGS, 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF WALNUT AND 
FOURTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, + $500,000 00 
PAID UP CAPITAL, + $260,000 00 
ASSETS, $1,587,746 50 


INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


Insures Lives during the natural life, or for 
short terms; grants annuities and endowments, 
and makes contracts of all kinds depending on 
the issues of life. Acting also as Executors, 
Trustees, and Guardians. Policies of Life Insur- 
ance insured at the usual mutual rates of other 

ood Com panies—with profits to the Insured—last 

nus, January, 1861, being 43 per cent. of all 
premiums received on mutual policies at joint 
stock rates, 20 per cent. less than the above. 


NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 
By which a person pays for 5, 7, or 10 
— when the Policy is paid up for life, and 
nothing more to pay, and should he be unable, or 
wish to discontinue sooner, the Company will 
issue a paid-up policy in proportion to the amount 
of premiums paid, as follows: 


At 5 year| At 7 year At 
Rates. | Kates. | Raton 
After payment of the an- 
$400 $285 70 00 
0 
payment of 4 an. pre. 800 571 40 92 8 
867 10 600 00 
* “ 8 “ 800 00 
Annual premium for $1000. 
NON-FORFEITURE TEN YEAR RATE. 
Age 20, . . * . . . $30 50 
* 325, 34 00 
„ 30, 38 40 
“ 35, 43 60 
47 00 
60 30 


Insurance may be effected, giving to an party 
at the death of life-insured, — — y in- 
come by endowment for life, thus avoiding all 
contingencies of investing the same, and may be 
double or treble the yearly interest. 
ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President. 
SAMUEL WORK, Vice-President. 

JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, I. EDGAR THOMPSON 
How. JAMES POLLOCK, | How. JOSEPH ALLISON 
ALBERT ©. ROBERTS JONAS BOWMAN, 
SAMUEL F. BODINE, H. H. ELDRIDGE, 
GEORGE NUGENT,  |JOHN AIKMAN, 

WM. J. HOWARD, (CHAS. F. HEAZLITT. 
SAMUEL WORK, 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. F. BIRD, M.D., | J. NEWTON WALKER, M.D. 
In attendance at the Company’s office daily, at 
12 o’cloek, M. may 9—36t jan 9 


CAUTION. 


GUTTA PERCHA 


CEMENT ROOFING, 


These improved ROOFING MATERIALS were 
Invented, and nave been Manufactured by our- 
selves exclusively during the past four years, and 
any other article bearing a similar name is a base 
Imitation. JOHNS & CROSLEY. 


GEORGE HOBART, 


Sots rok 117 Arca Sr, 
may 9—ly 


O CHU RCHES.—Societies about Buildings 
Decorating, or — their Houses ot 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlargi and 
Building. Gent free by — * 
J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New Yor. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora. 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eo 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 

Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 

TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 

in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 

A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


sponsible. 
To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when 
strictly in advance. ° 


No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—F or 15 lines, first insertion 
$1.50; each repetition of do., $1. Fo 8 lines or 
less, first insertion, $1; each repetition of do., 76 
cents. Yearly advertisements inserted on favour 
able terms. U Payments for advertisements to 
be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

year, j 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Tue money must always be sent in ad vanice, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO., 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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